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benten Sermon 


“Give an AMERICA subscription to a public 
library.” 

This column has been pounding at that idea 
for two months. It has asked each reader of 
AMERICA to become a public benefactor and an 
apostle by putting the National Catholic Weekly 
into the hands of a reading public which does 
not know it and has probably never seen it. 


The donation of an America subscription to 
a public library is a public beneficence, because 
it means that you give ideas, facts, the truth to 
your community—to hundreds of human beings 
who are searching, maybe deliberately or maybe 
unwittingly, for truth. 


It is an apostolic work, because it means that 
you spread Catholic doctrine and the Catholic 
view among hundreds of human beings who 
have little knowledge of (capital S) the Super- 
natural. 


It is a work of mercy, particularly appropriate 
to Lent, because it means feeding the intel- 
lectually hungry, instructing the spiritually 
ignorant, spreading the Kingdom of God. 


This column’s appeal has had encouraging 
results, and our folder marked P. L. Subs: 
Donat. is getting thicker each week. One Bishop 
responded by giving six subscriptions to one 
big library. Various Catholic groups — the 
Knights, Sodalities, Holy Name men, study 
clubs, and so on—contributed quickly, and 
America is now on display on reading racks 
where it had never been seen before. 


But what about you? Your fellow readers 
have responded nobly, but there are 8,450 public 
libraries in the United States, and the idea is to 
get AMERICA into every one of them. 


People who patronize public libraries are, in 
large part, people who read and think, people 
interested in facts and opinion, people (we 
repeat) who are hungry for Truth. 

St. Paul asks: “How are they to believe him 
whom they have not heard? And how are they 
to hear if no one preaches? And how are men 
to preach unless they be sent?” 

So . . . mame the library and mail us your 
check. Or mail the check and let us pick the 


library. 
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WHO'S WHO 


RicHarD Patter, who discussed some important phases 
of life in Latin America in his two preceding articles— 
on the influence of the Church in South America 
(January 29) and the concept of democracy in those 
countries (February 5)—now gives us a picture of the 
racial situation south of our borders. Mr. Pattee, at 
present fulfilling a six-months lecture contract at the 
University of Mexico, was head of the Latin-American 
Section of the State Department’s Division of Cultural 
Relations from 1939 to 1943. . . . THomas A. HALLEy’s 
report of a mock postwar world meeting in Geneva, 
recently held in Milwaukee by Mid-West high-school 
pupils (not yet old enough to vote, but keenly alive to 
what present world problems mean for them, and eager 
to have some say about the shape of things to come) is 
indicative of youth’s awareness of the trend of events. 
Mr. Halley is connected with Marquette University, 
where the meeting was held. . . . Rev. THomas J. Mc- 
MAHON, S.T.D., as editor of publications for the United 
States Catholic Historical Society, Archivist at Dun- 
woodie Seminary (Yonkers, N. Y.) and National Secre- 
tary of the Catholic Near East Welfare Association, is 
exceptionally qualified by travel and study to discuss 
the dangers to the Christian minority in the Near East 
from the long-desired “Arab Nation.” ... JosEPH R. 
Frese, of Woodstock College, reports on the findings 
and recommendations of the committee to investigate 
the allgeged ignorance of American history among col- 
lege students. . . . DANIEL J. BerricaN, of Woodstock Col- 
lege, Woodstock, Md., thinks that America has not ap- 
preciated Louise Imogen Guiney because we are not 
ready for her. He hopes present sacrifices will make us 
grow spiritually enough to give her her due. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











Disunity in Washington. The bitter feud between 
the President and the 78th Congress reached un- 
precedented heights when Mr. Roosevelt, in a caus- 
tic, chip-on-the-shoulder message, vetoed the new 
$2,300,000,000 (Congressional estimate) tax bill. 
He alleged, among other things, that it was a 
measure designed to grant “relief not for the needy 
but for the greedy.” that the President’s 
action “was a calculated and deliberate assault on 
the legislative integrity of every member of the 
Congress of the United States,” Senator Alben 
Barkley, in a bitter, hour-long speech, broke openly 
with the Chief Executive and announced his inten- 
tion of resigning as majority leader. Other mem- 
bers of Congress joined in a chorus of denuncia- 
tion. On its merits, apart from political considera- 
tions, the tax bill deserved to be vetoed. As a 
revenue measure, it is inadequate. It is even more 
inadequate as a hedge against inflation. Whether it 
ought to have been vetoed is another question, 
since there is no hope of getting another revenue 
measure this year. But there can be no doubt that 
the President was ill advised to send the kind of 
message he did. Apart from the justice of his stric- 
tures, he has to live with this Congress and work 
with it for some months to come. In the whole 
regrettable episode there may be, however, one 
important advantage. By turning on the Congress, 
which has consistently refused to follow his recom- 
mendations, Mr. Roosevelt has dramatized for the 
country the danger of electing a President and a 
Congress who cannot agree on major issues. Re- 
gardless of who the candidates may be in the No- 
vember elections, the people must make certain 
that they do not put into office a liberal President 
and a conservative Congress, or vice versa. With 
unprecedented decisions facing the Federal Gov- 
ernment, we must have a much greater unity in 
Washington than exists today. 


Mr. Baruch’s Blueprint. Four months after his as- 
signment to make a special study of war and post- 
war adjustment policies, Bernard M. Baruch, nota- 
bly assisted by John Hancock, an industrial banker 
drafted from Wall Street, finished the job and laid 
a bulky 10,000-word report on the desk of Justice 
Byrnes, Director of the Office of War Mobilization. 
With the recognition of the “gigantic” problem in- 
volved in industrial reconversion to peacetime pro- 
duction, Mr. Baruch combined a surprising opti- 
mism over our postwar prospects. “There is no 
need for a postwar depression,” he wrote. “Han- 
dled with competence, our adjustment, after the 
war is won, should be an adventure in prosperity.” 
His recommendations for the “adventure in pros- 
perity” can be conveniently summarized under six 
general heads: creation of a new post of “Work 
Director” to see that “the human side of demobil- 


ization is not forgotten,” quick settlement of ter- 
minated war contracts, appointment of a Surplus 
Property Administrator with full powers to admin- 
ister disposal of Government-owned goods and fa- 
cilities, special assistance to small business, imme- 
diate drafting of a postwar tax law with reductions 
in rates from wartime levels, planning and engi- 
neering of a shelf of public works to be ready when 
and if necessary. Under these heads, Mr. Baruch 
spelled out specific policies and detailed instruc- 
tions, the general effect of which, if put into prac- 
tice, would be to take the Government out of busi- 
ness as quickly as possible and to turn over the job 
of providing full production and employment to 
what is popularly called our system of free enter- 
prise. 


Reaction to the Report. Businessmen seemed gen- 
erally pleased with the Baruch blueprint. They 
liked especially the recommendation for lower tax 
rates and the insistence that Government-owned 
plants must not be operated in competition with 
private interests. Organized labor maintained a 
silence suggestive of disagreement. The President, 
who has often been criticized for inefficient admin- 
istration, reacted with deeds instead of words. By 
executive order he created the Surplus War Prop- 
erty Administration along lines plotted by Mr. 
Baruch. To head the new agency, with sweeping 
powers over disposal of Government-owned plants, 
tools and materials, Mr. Roosevelt selected William 
L. Clayton, Texas cotton tycoon and Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce. Brigadier General Frank T. 
Hines, Chief of the Veterans Administration since 
1923, was appointed “Work Director.” But from 
Capitol Hill came ominous rumblings. Senator 
George, head of the Senate’s postwar planning 
committee, disregarding Mr. Baruch’s recommen- 
dations that Congress legislate general policies, 
charged that the plan would deliver the country’s 
economic future into the hands of the Chief Execu- 
tive. Citing the bill covering. termination of con- 
tracts which he and Senator George recently intro- 
duced, Senator Murray said that more legislation 
was needed and is on the way. At the week’s end, 
prospects for another Executive-Congressional 
knockdown battle appeared excellent. 


Bishop Haas on Planning. Speaking before the 
Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, in 
Chicago, Bishop Haas made the point that postwar 
reconstruction is fundamentally a human problem. 
The returning soldier and the able-bodied civilian 
have a right 


that must be guaranteed, to an adequate, permanent 
job, a family wage, security and a voice in deter- 
mining working conditions. 


People must be treated as people, said the Bishop. 
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Here he laid his finger on the essential thing in all 
postwar planning. It is, or should be, geared to 
human needs. The plans now being drawn for to- 
morrow’s world must envisage primarily the neces- 
sities of the people; and not only their economic 
needs, but their human dignity. If industry and 
production involve the work of millions of people, 
if wages and working conditions control—as they 
do—the lives of millions of people, then it seems 
only reasonable that those millions have some 
voice in the direction of the forces that mold their 
lives. “Free enterprise” has shown that, alone and 
uncontrolled, it cannot assure full and constant 
production, and can become an enemy of the equal- 
ity of opportunity which is an American heritage. 
“Free enterprise” needs an overhauling, said the 
Bishop; moreover, it must accept the cooperation 
of Government and labor if it is to serve the com- 
munity adequately. Extending his view to the in- 
ternational field, Bishop Haas saw the International 
Labor Office as the model for a postwar planning 
body: 

. . the free nations should meet through the repre- 
sentatives of the three major interests—employer, 
labor and government—and delegate to them the 
task of postwar economic planning. 

This, of course, he added, will involve the giving 
up of “some of our former procedures and pet 
theories.” And, we might add, the taking on of a 
degree of social-mindedness which is not yet suffi- 
ciently in evidence, even amongst Catholics, after 
some fifty years of Papal teaching. 


Subsidy Veto Upheld. Last June, after a tumultuous 
battle between Administration and anti-Adminis- 
tration forces—in the present Congress the cus- 
tomary designations of Republican and Democrat 
have become academic—the House failed to over- 
ride a Presidential veto on an anti-subsidy amend- 
ment to the Commodity Credit Corporation bill by 
a margin of twenty-seven votes. On February 18, 
the House failed in a similar endeavor by almost 
the same margin—twenty-six votes. And so the 
Administration is enabled to continue its program 
of holding down living costs by subsidy payments 
to producers. In a sharp message to the Congress 
vetoing the bill, the President insisted that it was 
“an inflation measure, a high cost of living meas- 
ure,” and would in effect repeal the Stabilization 
Act of October 2, 1942. It is clear,” he affirmed, 
“that we cannot hold the wage line if the Congress 
deprives us of the means necessary to hold the cost 
of living line.”” While this reasoning swung enough 
votes to make the veto stick, it did not succeed in 
persuading a majority of the Representatives. The 
lamentable fact seems to be that in this critical 
period of the war the country has on its hands an 
inflation-minded Congress. “No matter how much 
it is disguised,” wrote the late Raymond Clapper 
last November, “the fight over food subsidies is an 
issue over a higher cost of living. It is an invitation 
to inflation.” In taking a determined stand against 
the powerful commercial farm lobby in Washing- 
ton, the President is safeguarding the general wel- 
fare. 
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Political Prophecy. And, if the prophecy seems a 
certainty, a political plea. The prophecy: both 
major political parties will nominate for President 
of the United States an American of unquestioned 
and unquestionable loyalty. Neither party will 
nominate a Nazi or a Fascist. Both parties will be 
seeking, in addition to the election of their own 
candidates, the good of the entire country. Neither 
party will intend to give aid or comfort to the 
enemy. The parties will disagree, we hope, on many 
issues. On two they will be in perfect accord: the 
necessity of achieving as soon as possible a com- 
plete military victory; and then a peace-time vic- 
tory in the speed and efficiency of postwar recon- 
struction at home and abroad. So far the prophecy. 
Now the plea: could not the party chiefs, the pub- 
licists, the orators, and all their scores of partisans 
in the Press and on the radio agree, during the 
course of a campaign that will be bitter enough 
anyhow, not to level the charge of Nazism or Fas- 
cism at any opponent, not to urge the election of 
their own candidate on the plea that his opponent’s 
election would bring a grin to faces of Germans 


and Japanese? 


Bobby Socks. Most ‘teen-age girls wear bobby 
socks. They wear them in winter in addition to 
stockings. They wear them in summer in place of 
stockings. They wear them because they are the 
fashion, because they are youthful, colorful, gay, 
attractive. Even the name is attractively young. 
Somebody with a flair for alliteration has recently 
applied the term Bobby Socks Brigade to the 
groups of ’teen-age girls who are running away 
from home, haunting bus terminals, railroad sta- 
tions, cabarets, amusement centers and bars, and 
offering their “patriotic” services to the less scru- 
pulous of our service men. In New York City alone 
there was in this past year a forty-one-per-cent 
increase in the number of girls from thirteen to 
twenty reported missing. It may be good psychol- 
ogy to use the term Bobby Socks Brigade. It may 
induce more parents to keep their bobby-socks 
daughters at home in the evening. Fear of being 
“suspicioned” by policemen and matrons may dim 
the romance of late night strolls in amusement 
areas. Still, it might be even better psychology to 
find some title that would in itself be an indictment 
of those most responsible for the actions of these 
war waifs: the mothers needlessly at work, the 
parents who have never learned how to make a 
home attractive, the educators who have: made a 
mockery of discipline, the “patriotic” orators who 
urge mothers into war work, the manufacturers 
with nothing to sell who keep their name before 
the public with stupidly criminal ads like “What to 
tell your husband if he objects to your getting a 
war-time job,” recently published “in the interest 
of the war effort.” Something should be done about 
the bobby-soeks girls, but something should also 
be done about the bobby-socks mind. 


Compulsory Service. Compulsory military service 
for men (and women?) in postwar America is an 
important issue, being strenuously urged at the 

















present time. The arguments in favor are many: 
to teach patriotism; to exact from every American 
a few years of complete service to his country; to 
alleviate the employment problem; to guard against 
being caught unprepared by another war; to play 
our part in world-wide military police work as part 
of the machinery to guarantee a lasting peace. At 
the moment the unpreparedness argument is not 
being stressed. Before the war, Italy, Germany, 
France, Belgium, Russia had compulsory military 
service. England had not. Neither had the United 
States. From the part all these nations have played 
and are playing in the war, it is not easy to draw 
a conclusive argument for either side of the ques- 
tion. Nor is it wise in the midst of a war from 
which we hope to gain lasting peace, to stress the 
need of preparation for the next war. The telling 
arguments are: the need to teach in a practical 
way patriotism and service, and the need of our 
participation in some sort of world police force. 
Compulsory military training may be necessary for 
both these reasons. The question is none too clear. 
There is need for a pretty general airing of the sub- 
ject, and for caution lest the measure be pressed 
home while our attention is elsewhere engaged. 


Service and Self. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler was 
getting down to something very fundamental when 
he claimed in a recent address that the underlying 
cause of war was the conflict between the idea of 
human service and the idea of human gain. “Hu- 
manity will not succeed in putting an end to war 
until it has found some way to make the idea of 
service dominant over that of personal advantage.” 
The way is not as far to seek as the Doctor may 
think. It is in the very constitution of human na- 
ture. Man is so built that in reality his every act 
should be at one and the same time an act of self- 
service and an act of service to others. The man 
who drives a truck is gaining his own living and 
at the same time rendering a vital service to others. 
The doctor, the lawyer, the statesman are, in their 
very professions, serving self and serving the 
neighbor. All the varied gifts of men—physical, 
intellectual, moral—were given to men by God so 
that in the use of them the individual man might 
develop his own personality, gain a respectable 
livelihood, and contribute his share to the pooling 
of talents that is necessary for the life of the 
world. The balance is present in man’s nature, its 
independence and its dependence, its individual as- 
pect and its social aspect. When a man seeks his 
own gain (and the same is true of nations) at the 
expense of his neighbors, the balance is upset. That 
upset is called individualism. When man becomes 
a mere cog in the machinery of the State and his 
right to free self-development is ignored, the bal- 
ance is again upset. That upset is called totalitar- 
ianism in its various forms. Keeping the balance is 
the problem of all human living—an understanding 
of the individual and the social in our nature; a 
delicate appreciation of our personal rights and our 
social obligation to share and to serve. Christ Him- 
self supplied the formula for keeping the balance: 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


UNDERSCORINGS 


LONDON reports detail the arrest of the Primate 
of Poland, Cardinal Hlond, by the Germans. Cardi- 
nal Hlond had been living in seclusion at Louraes 
and later at Hautecomb in southern France. A few 
days ago he was taken secretly to Paris. To date 
his accounts of religious conditions in Poland, regu- 
larly given through Vatican Radio, constituted our 
most accurate information on that unhappy land. 
> Most Rev. Bernard W. Griffin, recently enthroned 
as Archbishop of Westminster, has agreed to suc- 
ceed his predecessor in the See, Cardinal Hinsley, 
as a president of the British interfaith Council of 
Christians and Jews, according to Religious News 
Service. Four non-Catholic clergymen share with 
him the presidency of the Council, which was cre- 
ated in September, 1942, to combat religious and 
racial intolerance. 

>» Nazi authorities have reportedly sentenced a 
Catholic priest at Zwolle in Holland to a month’s 
imprisonment, for holding a public collection to 
relieve Catholic unemployed. The collection, says 
N.C.W. C. News Service, was taken up for the sup- 
port of workers in financial difficulties due to Ger- 
man abolition of the Catholic Workers Union on 
which the unemployed formerly depended. 

> Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark, Commander of the Fifth 
Army in Italy, paid a notable tribute to the wound- 
ed Army Chaplain Albert J. Hoffman, of the Arch- 
diocese of Dubuque, in a letter to the Military Dele- 
gate, Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York. “You will, I am sure, be proud to 
know that Chaplain Hoffman exemplified in a sin- 
gular degree the qualities that make a Chaplain 
valuable to our Army,” said the General. “In him 
were blended skill, courage, and understanding of 
the splendid possibilities of spiritual work among 
our troops. .. . I want to inform you personally 
that the contribution of this exemplary priest to- 
ward victory was great.” 

> “Canonical Law on Civil Action in Marriage 
Problems” is the subject of a set of lectures to be 
given to the Catholic Lawyers’ Guild of Chicago 
by the Archbishop of the See, Most Rev. Samuel 
A. Stritch, and members of his official staff of the 
Chancery Office. The purpose of these lectures is 
to acquaint the bench and bar with the principles 
and regulations of Canon Law, governing the con- 
duct of Catholic persons in civil actions growing 
out of the marital status. 

> Continuing the non-Catholic interest in religious 
education is a report adopted at the annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Education of the Methodist 
Church. The report contains a warning against 
Federal control of education, because “it might di- 
minish any present religious influences within the 
schools.” 

> Of considerable interest to Catholic educators is 
a brochure just issued by the American Council on 
Education, entitled Latin America in School and 
College Teaching Materials. The report gives seri- 
ous attention to the religious influences affecting 
this teaching and makes some splendid recommen- 
dations along the same line. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


THE week ending February 21 has had some im- 
portant war developments. 

Perhaps first among these is the expanding ac- 
tivity of the very strong American naval and air 
forces in the Pacific. Naval planes, based on car- 
riers, made a two-day attack on the Japanese base 
at Truk, which is same 1,500 miles east of the 
Philippine Islands. This sank half a dozen warships 
and a dozen or so of merchant vessels, destroyed 
perhaps 200 planes, and did a great amount of 
damage to shore installations. The main Japanese 
fleet was not there, and so escaped. 

Other American forces attacked and captured 
Eniwetok, one of the Marshall Islands. Still others 
are engaged in attacking the Japs in New Guinea, 
on New Britain and in New Ireland. The Allies are 
advancing rapidly towards Japan. 

On the India-Burma border the British are at- 
tacking the Japs at the few places where this is 
possible. At the south end of the frontier, Jap 
troops are still blocking the road in rear of the 
British front. However, the report is that the Brit- 
ish are on the way to clearing up this situation. 

In Russia the fate of the encircled German divi- 
sions west of Cherkasi has been settled. According 
to Russian accounts, they were all killed or cap- 
tured. The Germans state they fought their way 
out. The truth seems to lie in between. 

The Russians account for 63,000 Germans. This 
would be less than half the number of men which 
would ordinarily be in ten and one-half divisions. 
The Russian day-by-day reports, giving names of 
towns captured, show these regularly in order from 
east to west, which would be the direction the 
Germans would take to rejoin their own lines. 
Early Russian accounts give the name of the Ger- 
man General commanding the encircled troops. His 
name does not appear in the final list of prisoners 
taken. It does appear in the German list of those 
who escaped. 

It seems that some of the Germans certainly 
fought their way out. Allowing for this, the Rus- 
sians have nevertheless won a noticeable victory. 
They have cleared the area west of Cherkasi to a 
depth of fifty miles from the Dnieper River, and 
have inflicted some serious losses upon the Ger- 
mans. 

Heavy fighting has occurred in Italy. For nearly 
a month a vicious and continuous battle has been 
under way to capture the small village of Cassino. 
After all this time and much effort, American 
forces have occupied one-third of it. The difficulty 
of taking this place was supposed to be the occu- 
pation of Monte Cassino Abbey, just outside of the 
town, by German forces. So this Abbey was de- 
stroyed. The Germans then announced that they 
had never been in it, but would now enter the ruins. 
Strong attacks since the destruction of the Abbey 
have succeeded no better than before. 

At the Anzio beachhead, the Allies have been 
attacked by the Germans, and forced back slightly. 
This battle is still on. The report is that the beach- 
head is in no danger. CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


IT is beginning to be realized in Washington that 
our foreign policy, in which, in a democracy the 
people, and in the United States, the Congress, ex- 
pect to play a leading part, is suffering from grow- 
ing pains. Due to a general unconsciousness of his- 
tory and a poor information service, the foreign 
policy conceived by our publicists and many Con- 
gressmen has been a pretty immature thing. It is 
just emerging into adolescence. 

This is one of the explanations, at least, which 
I have heard here to account for the various emo- 
tional states, ranging from bewilderment and alarm 
to fear and anger, which ensued upon the various 
bold but tortuous moves of the Russian Govern- 
ment in the last few weeks. 

I have had an interpretation of this from an ex- 
pert on Russian affairs who is connected with our 
Government, and I pass it on for what it is worth— 
and with some words of my own. 

According to this gentleman, most of us are mak- 
ing a grave mistake in imagining that Soviet Rus- 
sia is any longer interested in ideologies for them- 
selves. Communism—Marxism as such—is nothing 
any longer but a means to an end; it is no longer 
an end in itself as it was with Lenin. It is a policy, 
not a creed. Other policies, such as the agreement 
with Germany in 1939, the proposed alliance with 
free enterprise in 1944, the extended hand of friend- 
ship to Catholics in the ’thirties and the present 
attacks on the Vatican, are also only policies, 
means to an end. 

What is that end? Power. Pure, unadulterated, 
nihilistic power, with no trimmings. Power first of 
all over Russia for Stalin and his friends, and then 
over Europe and Asia. Economic and political 
power. Everything else, even Marxism, is nothing 
but a means to that end. 

Now the curious thing about this is that the 
British (and the Vatican) seem to have realized 
this fact long before us. And it is also strange 
but true that the British (and perhaps the Vati- 
can) heaved a sigh of relief when they did realize 
it. Both these two ancient forces have long known 
how to deal with that kind of thing. They have al- 
ways been embarrassed by the new-fangled ideo- 
logical warfare of the old Bolsheviks. Moreover, 
the British, at least, show no signs of worry over 
Stalin’s repeated thrusts and retreats. They are 
only part of a game that has long been known. The 
British know now that Stalin has no intention of 
breaking with the United Nations as long as his 
present policy continues. 

But this would also explain, strange as it may 
seem, why it is a Russian party-line dogma now to 
attack Britain and to ally with the American ex- 
isolationists, now turned nationalists and imperial- 
ists at the expense of Britain. An intended by- 
product of this line is to bring about a deep dis- 
gust among Americans for European politics. The 
British are more accustomed than we are to allies 
who jockey for final position and still remain friend- 
ly and fairly cooperative. WILFRID PARSONS 























RACE IN LATIN AMERICA 
DOES NOT MEAN RACISM 


RICHARD PATTEE 











THE barometer of interest in Latin American af- 
fairs has risen steadily in the United States during 
the past few years. The multiplication of efforts, 
worthy and superficial, to “understand” Latin 
America has reached bewildering proportions. It 
would seem that practically everything that can 
be said about the other American republics—their 
people, history, background and life, has been said 
at the innumerable institutes, round-tables, panel 
discussions and other devices for the distribution 
of information to the American public. It is note- 
worthy, however, that the problem of race, race re- 
lations and the implications of miscegenation are 
rarely discussed in this connection. This may be 
due to the inevitable reluctance of Americans to 
deal frankly and openly with matters that do not 
seem to be quite polite for the usual discussion 
group. The result is that we have tended to talk 
around a subject which is, by all odds, the most 
fundamental of all in dealing with Latin America. 
So strikingly absent is the consideration of the 
race question that Latin America is frequently 
dealt with as though it were inhabited by abstrac- 
tions instead of human beings. 

The racial affiliation of millions of Latin Ameri- 
cans generally becomes painfully apparent when a 
Haitian of unmistakable hue arrives in Miami or 
when a Guatemalan of obvious Mayan ancestry 
reaches the United States for purpose of travel. 
How woefully inadequate the facilities for dealing 
with persons of the darker races in the United 
States really are becomes evident when the practi- 
cal problem of shepherding one of these gentlemen 
becomes the obligation of the Government or of a 
private agency. It is high time that in the United 
States we acquired a more substantial awareness 
of what race means in Latin America and how 
completely and absurdly ineffective are the con- 
ventional standards and peculiar mores regarding 
racial matters that normally prevail in this coun- 
try. Instead of avoiding the question as unpleasant, 
it ought to be faced as the point of departure for 
all understanding of the other American peoples 

This does not mean simply that the inhabitants 
of these republics in large numbers belong to the 
Negro or to the Indian races or to an endless variety 
of mixtures, but that the whole attitude toward race 
and racial relations as conceived in the United 
States does not exist. It is a matter of criterion, of 
attitude and of terminology. 

Latin America is a veritable mosaic of racial 


intermixture. From the earliest days of the coloni- 
zation, both Portugal and Spain were unconcerned 
about the consequences of the racial crossings 
which ensued from the presence in the New World 
of three races. The Portuguese were completely 
unconscious of any distinctions between continental 
European, African Negro and New World Indian. 

As both Iberian nations were lacking in sufficient 
manpower actually to people the tremendous areas 
discovered and conquered, they had recourse to 
the only remedy available: intermarriage with the 
peoples of diverse races with whom they came into 
contact. This became in due time a precept of law, 
and the articles in both Spanish and Portuguese 
jurisprudence encouraging such intermarriage and 
urging upon settlers the desirability of entering 
upon matrimony with the indigenous population 
are frequent and numerous. The result is that there 
is no area of the earth’s surface where, on so 
wide a scale and involving so many people, is the 
tremendous experiment of racial fusion going on. 

Practically all of Latin America is affected. There 
is a conventional idea that only certain areas of 
the other American republics received a large con- 
tingent of Negroes, while others retained their 
original Indian peoples. From Mexico to Chile, in 
varying degrees, every republic has a greater or 
a lesser proportion of Indian blood. Some, like 
Bolivia, Guatemala and Ecuador, have a proportion 
that constitutes an overwhelming majority of the 
total number of inhabitants. 

The Negro, who came after the white man, was 
introduced into a much wider area of Hispanic 
America than is generally assumed. When the 
Negro in Latin America is mentioned, one thinks 
of the West Indies, Panama and Brazil. To be sure, 
this is the area of greatest concentration. It is in 
this region that the Negro has developed in the 
largest numbers, and it is here that his peculiar and 
important contributions to culture and society have 
been most evident. This should not imply that there 
is no Negro blood elsewhere. In Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Chile, Peru and the northern tier of repub- 
lics, the Negro was present in colonial days and 
in some cases became a factor of no small im- 
portance. The accounts reveal, for example, that 
a large portion of the army of General San Martin 
in Argentina was colored. General Artigas in Uru- 
guay possessed slaves, and the population of Mon- 
tevideo at one time was nearly a third African. 
The influence of the Negro on the folklore, cus- 
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toms and folkways of Peru has been extremely im- 
portant. Scattered here and there in Ecuador, 
Colombia, Venezuela and even Mexico are to be 
found to this day the remnants of larger Negro 
communities in the period before independence. 

One of the most interesting facts is that in many 
parts of Latin America the Negro has disappeared, 
not because he was exterminated, but because he 
was absorbed into the general population. This in 
itself is one of the most illuminating and curious 
results of the generally accepted process of mis- 
cegenation. Perhaps it would not be paradoxical 
to assert that one of the most interesting cases of 
the Negro in Latin America is the Negro that no 
longer exists. 

The Negro in Latin America, as the Negro else- 
where, has never received his just due. Even after 
emancipation, he was forced to bear the tradition 
and the consequences of the centuries of servitude. 
The Indian in his established, stable and fixed ex- 
istence was more respectable and more respected. 
In due time the Indian became the symbol of social 
justice. The art, architecture, crafts and music of 
the aboriginal peoples became identified with the 
genius of Latin America, and the defense of this 
heritage acquired the proportions of a crusade. The 
Negro, unhappily, has had no such defenders. In 
truth, the Negro in Latin America has always been 
a more vital, active, aggressive and vigorous factor 
in the social and economic life than the Indian. 

The Negro, after all, like the European, was a 
newcomer to America. The Indian was already 
here, with his way of life more or less worked out. 
He could retire into his passivity and defy the 
European to disturb him. The Negro was trans- 
planted to this hemisphere, uprooted from his tradi- 
tional surroundings and forced into a process of 
adaptation of the most extraordinary proportions. 
The Negro came from every type of cultural and 
social background in Africa. Under the conditions 
of slavery he was obliged to foreswear all ties with 
Africa. He lost his culture, his language and his 
traditions. There was no recourse but adaptation 
to the new order in the form of integration with 
the Portuguese, Spanish or French society in which 
he found himself. 

The Negro, in these circumstances, displayed a 
remarkable gift for such adaptation. There is no 
more striking fact in the evolution of Latin America 
than the manner in which the Negro everywhere 
has become part and parcel of the society in which 
he lives. In Cuba, the Negro is as Cuban and as 
Hispanic as the most pure-blooded white Cuban. 
In Brazil, the Negro has engaged in every form 
of activity, in every profession and has contributed 
in high measure to the culture of the country. He 
is as Portuguese and as Brazilian as the unmixed 
descendant of the earliest Portuguese colonizer. 
The Haitian Negro, in spite of the violence of the 
separation from the mother country at the begin- 
ning of the last century, is as French today in 
spirit and in speech as when France ruled. Per- 
haps more so precisely because the bond is now 
exclusively spiritual and cultural. 

The Indian, on the other hand, as one may ob- 
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serve in those republics where his number is a 
majority, tends to be passive, apathetic, reluctant 
to depart from the traditional ways in which he 
has always lived. This is explained by the fact 
that the Indian population already formed large 
nuclei at the time of the conquest and has simply 
refused to give way or to change. The resulting 
tragedy is the abyss between the classes and often 
between the races in Latin America. 

But even in the Indian republics the situation 
varies considerably. Bolivia is perhaps the worst 
example of this chasm which is both racial, social 
and economic. The distance between the educated 
resident of La Paz, Sucre or Cochabamba and the 
mass of Indians is almost astronomical. In Peru, 
writers often speak of the three Perus: the coast 
with Lima as the center; the mountainous interior, 
with Cuzco as the head; and the region beyond the 
Andes, the Peruvian jungle. The difference is not 
merely geographical but spiritual, and is illustrated 
by the concentration of the Indian masses in the 
highlands, remote from contact with the rest of 
the nation. Paraguay, for example, is a case of 
the exact opposite in experience. It is the only 
South American country to retain an Indian lan- 
guage as an idiom spoken by all the inhabitants. 
There are few pure Indians, and the process of as- 
similation has become so complete that the popu- 
lation is possibly the most homogeneous in all Latin 
America. 

Brazil is the classic example of the nation which 
has chosen to make a virtue of its racial pattern. 
The Brazilian Negro represents up to thirty or 
forty per cent of the population. (The figures are, 
of course, completely inadequate.) A Brazilian 
writer, Arthur Ramos, in attempting to estimate 
the proportion of Negroes in the population, took 
the Brazilian army as a cross section. Even with 
this fairly limited number of persons, the real prob- 
lem was to define a Negro. How could a statistical 
table be drawn up of the Negro inhabitants if there 
was no agreement on what constituted a Negro? 
Is a person of full Negro blood the only one to be 
designated in a census as such? Is a mulatto classi- 
fiable as Negro? Would a quadroon or an octoroon 
fall under the category of white or black? This 
was a nice question and was left, as such matters 
usually are in Latin America, unsettled. 

The Northern idea that a few drops of Negro 
blood make a Negro is a completely untenable thesis 
in these republics. A person must be perceptibly and 
realistically black before he or she will be dubbed 
a member of the Negro race. It is not unusual to 
find, in Cuba, Puerto Rico, Brazil or other coun- 
tries with substantial Negro populations, a standard 
which has nothing to do fundamentally with the 
tint of the epidermis at all. Donald Pierson in his 
recent book, Negroes in Bahia, calls attention to 
the fact that the term Negro often refers to the 
economic and social status of the individual and not 
always to the color of his skin. That is to say, a 
person of black color who has received an educa- 
tion, enters a profession and becomes a respected 
and esteemed member of the community, ceases to 
be a Negro in the ordinary parlance. There are 























numerous cases in Puerto Rico and Cuba of per- 
sons of considerable social prestige who, in spite 
of their African ancestry, are not deemed Negroes 
in the popular eye. 

All of this would indicate that in Latin America, 
in spite of what has been said of the long back- 
ground of liberality and flexibility in these matters, 
racial feeling—and even prejudice—does exist. This 
is undoubtedly true. No one would seriously con- 
tend that Latin America has solved the race ques- 
tion. Race is present in the consciousness and mind 
of peoples. The difference between race feeling in 
most of that area and in the United States is def- 
initely a difference of degree and of kind. Race 
prejudice in Latin America is infinitely more subtle, 
much less marked and often invisible to the casual 
observer. To the uncritical foreign eye there is no 
prejudice at all. Certainly the spectacle of a bus in 
Havana, a motion-picture house in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico or a public meeting in Bahia, Brazil, would 
not lead the resident of Mississippi to think that 
there was any racial line drawn at all. Nor is there, 
in the ordinary sense of restrictions, segregation, 
discrimination and a double standard. In Latin 
America it reveals itself in numerous small ways; 
in the reluctance of distinguished families to allow 
intermarriage if it can be prevented; in the restric- 
tions tacitly observed at certain social functions and 
the like. 

This question is not an academic one. It is the 
important single aspect of Latin-American life. It 
has its definite implications in terms of the inter- 
American relations of the United States. We can- 
not afford to be ignorant or intolerant of the fact 
that Latin America is racially different from this 
country and proceeds on a different standard from 
the United States in judging this problem. The 
really difficult problem is to find a way to explain 
to observant Latin Americans the painful anomalies 
of our own racial system. Arrival at Miami does 
not tend to confirm the faith of even the best-in- 
tentioned Latin American in the reality of Ameri- 
can democracy. It is hard to explain away the in- 
numerable evidences of discrimination that rise up 
to assault the foreign visitor. Many Latin Ameri- 
cans have commented on this aspect of American 
life. It is no use to argue it away on the score of 
national differences. It is the one thing that the 
Latin American always sees and which contrasts 
violently with his own experience. 

The approach to Latin America in this country 
is not merely a matter of historical records, of 
abstract allusions to political solidarity or plati- 
tudinous effusions about the Good Neighbor and 
the defense of democracy in the western world. 
The approach to Latin America involves the emo- 
tional capacity to comprehend this intricate, com- 
plex, and at the same time eminently human, way 
of life in which racial friction has been reduced to 
a minimum. There is something buoyantly vital 
in the way in which Latin America accepts coura- 
geously the fact that it is hybrid. It not merely ad- 
mits it as an indisputable reality but proclaims it 
is the only solution conceivable when diverse races 
are thrown together in permanent partnership. 


FROM GENEVA 
TO MILWAUKEE 


THOMAS A. HALLEY 











OF more far-reaching significance than might at 
first glance be apparent, was the student “League 
of Nations Assembly” sponsored in Milwaukee on 
Saturday, January 15, by the Webster Debating 
ong of Marquette University High School of that 

Commemorating the twenty-third anniversary of 
the League of Nations, delegates from twenty-four 
Mid-Western parochial and public high schools held 
sessions in the Moot Court Room of Marquette 
University’s Law School to consider the advisa- 
bility of reconstituting a League of Nations. Fifty- 
three nations, including Germany and Japan, were 
represented. Non-member as well as member na- 
tions were represented among the fifty-three there 
assembled. 

This student League of Nations—its delegates 
ranged in age from thirteen to seventeen years— 
assembled with this twofold supposition: 1) that 
there will be an Allied victory; 2) that the meet- 
ing was occurring during the ensuing “cooling off” 
period before an actual peace treaty had been drawn 
up and ratified. 

The primary consideration of the assembly was, 
of course, the reéstablishment of the League, al- 
though the formal debate and balloting on this 
issue were preceded by a drafting of the form the 
new League should take. 

When the voting on this primary issue actually 
did take place, the League was rejected by a vote 
of 29 to 19—five of the nations declining to cast a 
ballot. 

The actual vote on this question is not as decisive 
as the figures might indicate. In the heated dis- 
cussion from the floor that preceded the roll call 
on “whether or not the League of Nations should 
be reconstituted,” fully half of those who ultimate- 
ly voted against the resurrection of the League, 
asserted that they opposed not a new League of 
Nations, but the “toothless old League” of the 
1918-1939 Armistice. Their hopes of effective world 
cooperation for peace through a permanent League 
were shattered when the student diplomatic body 
had rejected, before the voting, effective military 
sanctions for the decrees of the world legislative 
assembly. It was upon this hotly debated issue of 
an international police force, rather than the actual 
acceptance or rejection of the permanent League 
itself, that the chief interest of the debaters cen- 
tered. 

It is of no little significance that acceptance or 
rejection of a League of Nations by this represen- 
tative group of thinking young Americans was 
based on the question of a world police force as 
an effective sanction for the decrees of the inter- 
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national legislative body. Such problems as the 
substitution of a two-third majority vote to replace 
the unanimous vote required by the Versailles’ 
League, and even the more weighty problem of 
world trade, prompted relatively secondary interest 
and clash of opinion. 

Despite the obvious limitations of a one-day ses- 
sion, the mock League had been so successful in 
the eyes of the executive leaders of student debat- 
ing circles who attended the sessions, that a na- 
tion-wide student League of Nations Assembly, 
modeled on the Marquette Assembly, is being 
planned for the near future. 

The Marquette University Law School’s Moot 
Court Room, which became “Geneva, Switzerland,” 
for the day, was a faithful replica of its model— 
even to the bi-lingual (French and English) signs 
designating the sections reserved in the assembly 
hail for the various delegations; even to the “S.d. 
N.” on the arm-bands of the pages. Some of the 
less enlightened delegates, caught unawares by an 
“Australie” or a ““Danemark,” promptly made some 
allusion to the orthographical limitations of those 
who had prepared the signs; others kept the 
harassed pages constantly on the defensive explain- 
ing that the “S.d.N.” on their arm-band was not 
“N.p.S.” upside down, but the official League of 
Nations’ abbreviation which is used for Société des 
Nations. 

The pages, incidentally, were kept busy through- 
out the sessions—even for messages of no greater 
import than: “Would the delegate from China be 
interested in a date (right after the adjournment) 
with the delegate from Spain? R.S.V.P.” Or the 
more “vital” request of some observant faculty 
moderator to the chairman: “Would you please 
recognize the delegate from Vatican City way over 
in the far corner! He’s been bobbing up and wav- 
ing his hands wildly for the last half-hour trying 
to get a chance to speak. Thank you, Sister ——.” 

And when the Japanese delegation, in the com- 
mission on Asiatic Affairs, expressed their distrust 
of the United States for the retention of bases in 
the Far East, the chairman sent a page after a 
delegate from the United States in order to settle 
the issue then and there. 

The ever-sharpening focus of attention of both 
the Church and of the nation upon the social order 
lends considerable significance to this pioneering 
venture of the young, Milwaukee Catholic forensic 
group, under the inspiring guidance of its mod- 
erator, Mr. Vincent Daues, S.J. It is by no means 
rash to assume that the two hundred or so Catho- 
lic and public-school debaters who participated in 
this mock League represent a cross-section of 
thinking young America on this vital, timely aspect 
of our postwar world. 

The debaters gathered at Marquette were, as a 
matter of fact, far better informed on the subjects 
they discussed than are the vast majority of even 
adult “educated America” of today; more con- 
versant with the scope and implications of the 
Papal peace proposals, of the Atlantic Charter, of 
the old League of Nations, with its successes and 
failures and the causes underlying them. For two 
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years—and three for many—their research, evalua- 
tion and assimilation of debate material has cen- 
tered exclusively about this problem of the ad- 
visability of reconstituting the League of Nations 
as an instrument for keeping the peace to be won 
after this war. How many Americans—even in 
high diplomatic circles—can honestly boast better 
qualifications? 

That a Catholic high-school group should sponsor 
an assembly, so thoroughly American, so thorough- 
ly international-minded, is highly gratifying. That 
it should be so warmly received, and so heartily 
participated in by an almost equal number of pub- 
lic schools, is encouraging evidence of Catholic 
leadership in young-America circles of the ’40’s— 
a welcome about-face from the full-blown Pink 
leadership of the Youth Congresses of the past 
decade. 

That the address of welcome should come from 
the priest-principal of the host-school, that a 
Dominican nun should call the balloting roll as 
“permanent” secretary of the League, that Vati- 
can City should be represented among the dele- 
gates—all were vigorous manifestations of Catho- 
lic social-mindedness, Catholic social activity as well 
received as it was well directed. This has been a 
concrete way of furthering Catholic participation 
in planning and forging the postwar world. The 
non-Catholic Executive Secretary of the National 
Forensic League, Mr. Bruno Jacob, who attended 
the sessions in Milwaukee, was one of the most 
enthusiastic eulogists of Marquette’s adventure in 
postwar thinking. 

But perhaps the most penetrating conclusions 
reached by those participating in the League’s ac- 
tivities—and the program included members of 
Marquette University’s faculty and officers of the 
armed forces in the capacity of technical advisers 
to the various commissions (World Trade, Euro- 
pean Affairs, Pan-American Affairs, etc.) —were 
those expressed by Federai Judge F. Ryan Duffy, 
former U. S. Senator from Wisconsin. Judge Duffy, 
after paying tribute to the Webster Club and its 
moderator, Mr. Vincent Daues, S.J., whose vision 
and genius for organization had made the assem- 
bly possible, observed that in striking contrast to 
a morning spent in hearing the sordid case of a sev- 
enteen-year-old delinquent girl, the afternoon with 
the youthful delegates of the mock League came 
as a refreshing inspiration and a welcome portent 
of future achievement. 

In an elaboration of his comment, Judge Duffy 
observed that in all his judicial experience not once 
had a youthful delinquent been brought before his 
court “who had previously been a debater’”—and he 
had made it a point to make specific inquiries on 
this matter, since debating and speech-work among 
high-school students had always been of particular 
interest to him. “Athletes—a few, but not so very 
many; debaters—not one! And I attribute this,” 
the judge concluded, “to the high mora! and in- 
tellectual ideals debate-training instils in the minds 
and molds in the characters of young men and 
women of the very age that is giving our nation 
such a headache today.” 




















ISLANDS OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN THE RISING MOSLEM SEA 


THOMAS J. McMAHON 











ON August 20, 1943, the Osservatore Romano, 
semi-official organ of the Vatican, inaugurated a 
series of articles on “Islamic Dynamism in Mod- 
ern Times.” In the first article the writer pointed 
out: “The Moslem world is today in a period not 
so much of revival as of maturity. The tendencies 
manifested there should occupy the attention of 
all governments that have reason to be concerned.” 
Other succeeding articles declared that if the so- 
called “Arab Nation,” which is more than a fond 
dream of Near and Middle East Moslems, is estab- 
lished the sufferance of the ‘Allies, for rea- 
sons of political advantage, the exclusivism and 
ostracism once practised by the Moslems must be 
made to give way to Western notions of tolerance 
and religious liberty. 

The independence of the Mohammedan masses, 
not only in the Middle East, but also in that vast 
territory extending westward to the very shores of 
the Atlantic, has been the object of their longings 
for many a day. There was substance to their 
dreams, because they had the memory of a gran- 
diose past and, above all, a common form of civil 
and religious life in the deepened groove of Islam. 
With the dawn of the present century, Pan-Islam- 
ism and Pan-Arabism were launched with power- 
ful and intelligent efforts which were successfully 
intensified by the close of the first World War. 

Not too strangely, this Pan-Islamic upsurge found 
support among all the Powers with political or eco- 
nomic interests in Mohammedan territories. For 
the sake of expediency or because of international 
rivalries, the European Powers have made prom- 
ises, lavished encouragement and recognized rights 
in such a manner as to prepare the way for ever 
more extensive claims and demands. For all Europe, 
but especially for the nations on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, the prospect of a great independent 
Moslem Arab Nation confronting it on the eastern 
and southern shores of this vast inland sea is more 
than a matter of vital interest. We know now, if 
we never knew before this War, that the Mediter- 
ranean is a sea thoroughfare upon which the very 
existence of many European peoples depends. Even 
North Africa, now rising from the ashes of battle, 
is the natural complement of Europe, a territory 
destined to be utilized for the necessities of the 
peoples of Europe. 

All this means that the new “Arab Nation” can 
never arrive at political consolidation unless this 
be effected in the guise of close collaboration with 


the European powers. Otherwise the unity of Islam 
will erect a barrier and hurl a threat which post- 
war Europe may have to remove by future bloody 
strife. The statesmen of today have a time-bomb 
in their hands. There has never been an example 
in history of peaceful Islamic-European co-ex- 
istence. On the contrary, there were the long cen- 
turies of fanatic hostility and periodic wars, ter- 
minated in recent years only by a European dom- 
ination based on power and force. 

The real contrast between the two worlds, the 
European and the Islamic, is in the spiritual order. 
We can look forward to the close collaboration of 
an Arab Nation with the nations of Europe in the 
fields of technical progress and economics, if only 
because such will promote the self-interest of the 
Moslem rulers. Yet these purely material exchanges 
and relations will mean practically nothing if the 
Arab world of tomorrow, already united in the 
common religious aspirations of the religion of Mo- 
hammed, continues to practise within itself a 
spiritual life which is intolerant and exclusive. The 
Atlantic Charter, with its Four Freedoms, en- 
visaged a world without the narrow ostracism of 
close national life and with a greater sense of in- 
ternational brotherhood. Therefore, the political 
concessions for which the Moslems of the Near and 
Middle East are now so effectively striving should 
never mean the triumph of Islam, in the strict 
sense of that word. 

By this we do not mean that the religious ideals 
of the Mohammedan world must be suppressed in 
the now attainable postwar autonomy. What must 
be placed before the followers of Islam is the pic- 
ture of their relationship to a vaster and more 
elastic background. In other words, there must be 
extended to the non-Islamic communities dwelling 
alongside the Mohammedan peoples something 
more than the Islamic law positively sanctions, 
namely, freedom of worship and freedom of re- 
ligious organization. The citizen of the “Arab Na- 
tion” must not be ostracized for racial or political 
beliefs, and he should never have to suffer perse- 
cution from the civil authorities or others because 
he has abandoned the national religious faith, or 
because he follows the faith of his fathers. These 
are humanitarian considerations which, because of 
tragic events over thirteen centuries, should be a 
constant preoccupation of postwar planners. 

Millions of Christians, dissident and Catholic, 
live, as it were, on little islands, in the midst of 
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this vast Mohammedan sea. They are the sons of 
martyrs. To them has reached that trail of blood 
which began to flow when the sons of the Prophet 
reached the fringes of Syria in 633 and which did 
not stop until our own generation. In the Near 
and Middle East the memories are fresh of mil- 
lions of Armenians slaughtered in Cilicia by the 
Turks between 1914 and 1918. The remnant of their 
nation, really the first to become Christian, from 
the King down to the lowest subject, seventeen 
centuries ago, is now scattered through Syria and 
the little Soviet Republic in the Caucasus. It was 
a common thing, in the old Ottoman Empire, to 
see priests and bishops hanged from the church 
doors in their sacred vestments. Thousands of 
Lebanese Maronites were slain by their Moslem 
neighbors, the Druses. Three of them have been 
canonized, a proof that they died for their Faith 
and also that their fellows in their Arab world 
knew not the meaning of religious freedom. Hun- 
dreds of other examples of Islamic vengeance on 
Christians through the centuries make this Pan- 
Islamic movement a matter of concern for the 
whole Christian world. Anne O’Hare McCormick 
headed her New York Times column of November 
13, on the troubles in Syria and Lebanon, “Prob- 
lems That Will Not Wait Until the War Ends.” 
Certainly if the battle for the Four Freedoms is 
to have an abiding effect, present-day events in 
the Near and Middle East must be studied now. 
Already the shadows of coming events are length- 
ening. In his speech of May 29, 1941, Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden made this declaratian: 
The Arab world has made great strides since the 
settlement was reached at the end of the last war 
and many Arab thinkers desire for the Arab peoples 
a greater degree of unity than they now enjoy. In 
reaching out towards this unity they hope for our 
support. No such appeal from our friends should go 
unanswered. It seems both natural and right that 
cultural and economic ties between Arab countries, 
yes, and political ties, too, should be strengthened. 
His Majesty’s Government for its part will give its 
full support to any scheme that commands general 
approval. 
The Egyptian premier, Mustapha Nahas Pasha, has 
been visited by representatives of Iraq, Syria, Le- 
banon and Saudi-Arabia. The basis for these talks 
is said to be proposals contained in a book pub- 
lished in early 1943 by the premier of Iraq, Gen- 
eral Nuri es-Said. Its 270 pages review the con- 
ditions of the Arab States since World War I and 
they insist on British obligations to the Arabs. 
Outside of Jewish and Christian reservations in 
Palestine and Lebanon, the Iraquian premier de- 
mands that Moslems have complete independence. 
Perhaps it is true that Egypt and Ibn-Saud of Saudi- 
Arabia are not yet prepared to enter the much- 
heralded federation of Arab states, but they do 
favor a cultural and economic union. Even in the 
event of this, the lot of the little Christian “isles” 
in that vast Moslem sea would be problematical, 
unless sufficient guarantees precluded the ostracism 
and exclusivism of yesteryear. Some kind of Arab 
union is in the offing, as the London Times very 
frankly stated after the settlement of the troubles 
in Syria and Lebanon: “[The settlement] enables 
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the [Syrian and Lebanese] Governments to concert 
measures which may eventually further that larger 
Arab union which is one of the aims of British 
policy in the Middle East.” 

It is not with an “Arab Nation” that we have 
any argument. It is the possible dangers resulting 
therefrom to the Christian minorities with which 
we must have the deepest concern. Here history, 
lurid with incidents, is the teacher. In the Lebanon, 
for example, there are the Maronites, the largest 
of ‘all the Christian minorities, a Catholic fulcrum 
of 400,000, a bastion for the Faith. Since the last 
World War they have lived in the comparative 
security of their own little republic, under the pro- 
tection of France. It was their own Patriarch who 
secured sovereignty for them after Versailles, and 
they, of all Eastern Christians, have a history red 
with martyr’s blood. 

Hilaire Belloc warned us of this problem in 1935, 
in his book The Battle Ground: Syria and Palestine: 
The hostility of the Moslem world is a moral force 
with which the future cannot but be filled. We in 
the West do not appreciate it because we do not 
hear its expression. We are not witnesses of the 
gestures nor partners in the conversations which 
fill .ne Near East; but if we ignore it, we are ignor- 
ing something which may change our fate. The same 
force which destroyed the Crusades in the East is 
there today, as active as ever, materially, perhaps, 

disarmed, but spiritually all too well armed. 

In the beginning of this war, it looked as if Hit- 
ler’s Drang Nach Osten towards oil, the precious 
flowing gold of the Near East, would succeed. He 
nearly did succeed in taking over Iraq, with the 
abortive help of Gailani. For years, Nazi economy 
had been directed towards the Arab countries, with 
an accompanying reminder that they had been 
tricked by British imperialism since the time they 
gave aid to Lawrence during the revolt in the 
desert. Mussolini appointed himself the protector 
of Islam in those years and, even though his 
Moslem “wards” may have laughed at their guardi- 
an, Nazi-Fascist overtures do prove how important 
and strategic the friendship of the Moslem has been 
for the progress of the Second World War. 

When Hitler seemed poised at Crete, before he 
made his fatal blunder of turning on Russia, it 
looked as if he were going to fulfil the Kaiser’s 
old dream of the Drang Nach Osten. It was then 
that Abdullah, Emir of Transjordania, of whom 
Colonel T. E. Lawrence said in 1916: “His value 
would perhaps come in the peace after success,” 
raised his voice for the Arab world: 

If the Germans attack Turkey or the zone of Turk- 
ey’s security, they will face a real catastrophe. Turk- 
ey is the strong front of the Islamic East. Any at- 
tack on Turkey would provoke all Orientals and lead 
them to defend Turkey with their lives and their 
money. The fall of Turkey, which Allah forbid, 
would mean the fall of the Eastern front, and a loss 
of prestige for Islam. The new Turkey, with her 
ally, Britain, forms a tremendous power in the East, 
competent to resist any aggression. 

Now the threat of Hitler has gone from the East, 
and the French influence, once so strong through 
its mandates and its century-long protection of 
Christian minorities, is practically gone. With their 
passing the Pan-Arab movement has grown apace. 




















The Cairo talks will probably end in the triumphant 
note of a congress of the Moslem rulers. At least in 
the Middle East, plans for the postwar world are 
being crystalized. Meanwhile the Christians of those 
parts stand at the crossroads. There may be a 
mysterious menacing in the things they see around 
them. After centuries of bloodshed, they have 
been reduced to mere shadows of their former 
selves. They still have reminders of what their 
forefathers suffered. Antioch, the See of Peter be- 
fore Rome, where Christians first received their 
name, is a Mohammedan town of six thousand in- 
habitants. Turkey, that Asia Minor famed for the 
Sees founded by Saint Paul and Saint John and the 
seat of the first great Councils of the Church, has 
only the footprints of Christians. A Moslem still 
keeps the keys of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. 
The Mosque of Omar stands on the site of Solo- 
mon’s temple. The Cenacle of the Last Supper is a 
Moslem property, open to Christians only on Holy 
Thursday. 

The Catholic pilgrims to these ancient seats of 
Christian glory gain for the first time an idea of 
the spiritual strength of Islam. The muezzin mounts 
his minaret and calls out to a wall of men turned 
towards Mecca. To the same Mecca and its sacred 
shrine of the Kaaba nearly 200,000 pilgrims are 
flocking every year. It is this eastward look that 
gives unity to Islam, no matter how varied the 
national aspirations of the individual Arab rulers. 

So the menace of Hitler has gone from the Isles 
and from Islam; but what is the menace of Islam? 
Will an “Arab Nation,” under whatever guise, re- 


spect the liberties of its Christian minorities? Or 
must millions of Christ’s followers, whether in 
schism or in union with Rome, pay the tribute of 
ostracism and possible persecution? There is no 
doubt that this “Arab Nation” is nearer to forma- 
tion than it has ever been in the history of Pan- 
Arabism. There may be some hope in the echo to 
the Pope’s Christmas Message which we find in an 
article in a Cairo newspaper: 

We thank the Vatican for calling mankind to return 
to God. Along with Christianity, Islam also is look- 
ing for the road to peace in the spirit of justice, 
humaneness and true brotherhood. In this respect, 
statements recently made by important Moslem per- 
sonages have displayed a striking similarity to the 
message of Rome. 

Still, no one among its prominent exponents has 
yet given a satisfactory answer to the most press- 
ing problem of freedom for the religious minorities 
in the coming Arab world. That is why Catholic 
and Christian fears should be presented to all 
statesmen responsible for present commitments 
and postwar decisions. In that new world of the 
Near and Middle East, general formulas hastily 
prepared and issued from motives of expediency 
will not suffice. Genuine guarantees can come to 
the minorities only through the adoption of a con- 
stitution which will rise above narrow considera- 
tions of sectarianism and will apply to every citi- 
zen, with respect for his opinions and religious 
beliefs. 

The Light of the World first shone in the Near 
East. It is our sacred duty never to let that Light 
be snuffed out. 


TEACHING AMERICAN HISTORY 


JOSEPH R. FRESE 














AFTER Allan Nevins published his “American His- 
tory for Americans” in the New York Times of May 
3, 1942, that paper began asking inquisitive ques- 
tions and conducting probative surveys to deter- 
mine just what was the status of American history 
in our schools and colleges. Their survey and ex- 
amination produced all sorts of alarmed criticism 
and charges on one side and alarmed defense and 
counter-charges on the other. Practically every edu- 
cational, historical and popular journal in the coun- 
try carried a criticism or defense of the present 
teaching of American history. AMERICA published 
several comments and an article. There seemed to 
be no end of material discussing the Times and the 
survey as well as the main point at issue. 

The final outcome of it all was the appointment 
of an identic committee by three important so- 
cieties, the American Historical Association, the 


Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and the 
National Council for Social Studies. With approxi- 
mately ten thousand Rockefeller dollars financing 
their efforts they set out to discover just what was 
the status of American history in our school sys- 
tem, and what, if anything, should be done about 
it. After an intensive survey the committee has 
presented their report of American History in 
Schools and Colleges (The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1944. Edgar B. Wesley, Director of 
the Committee). 

The report is freighted with some importance. 
Born of a nation-wide controversy and sponsored 
by influential societies, it will certainly be studied 
by every educational board and standardizing 
agency in the country. Organizers of school cur- 
ricula will give it serious consideration. Obviously, 
the teaching historians will be interested, and text- 
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book authors will work these suggestions into new 
series of manuals. But more important, I believe 
that the general public should thoughtfully weigh 
its proposals. Obviously, it is for them and because 
of them that the report is made. Ultimately it is 
up to an enlightened public to see that its proposals 
are adopted or abandoned for the good of society. 
Above all, it is the public that creates the atmo- 
sphere in which teachers and historians have to 
work. If the people think that history is worth 
while (and judging from the Times controversy 
they do) it is their concern to see that their public 
servants are not stifled in the task of teaching it. 

Fortunately the committee has presented a very 
direct and very clear report. Some of the proposals 
may be debated, some will certainly be expanded, 
but there should be no misunderstanding of the 
intentions of the committee. There is no nebulous, 
vague theorizing, but proposals are definite and 
constructive. The content is given for a series of 
courses including grade school, high school, and 
college; the preparation and development of teach- 
ers for these courses is outlined; and all this is 
against a backdrop of the position, importance, and 
function of history in modern life. 

As a matter of fact, the first general impression 
created by the report is that of an apologia for 
teaching history. Like the repetition of a creed, 
the committee restate their faith in the value of 
history in the education of an American. There 
are no exaggerated claims, simply the belief that 
history makes “loyal citizens,” “intelligent voters,” 
“sood neighbors,” and “stable, well-rounded in- 
dividuals.” History “gives long views, a perspec- 
tive, a measure of what is permanent in a nation’s 
life.” “Historical-mindedness and the historical 
method cannot be learned from other subjects. . . . 
It is dull and narrow only when written by un- 
imaginative pedants and taught by ill-prepared and 
uninterested teachers.” These are not new claims 
advanced for the finality and function of history 
and the teaching of history. But they are in keep- 
ing with the restatement of old but valid argu- 
ments. 

Defending history was only part of the apologia; 
the other part was the vindication of the teacher 
of history. One thought that is constantly brought 
out in the report is that the teacher is not to be 
confused with the research scholar. Even in col- 
lege the teacher should realize that his prime func- 
tion is not research, but pedagogy. The committee 
laments that, “unfortunately the idea is current, 
particularly in some university circles, that teach- 
ing is of secondary importance to research, and that 
good teaching smacks faintly of exhibitionism.” 
The committee believes that “the ordinary pro- 
fessor must never forget that he is first and fore- 
most a teacher.” 

This careful and insistent distinction is to my 
mind one of the real contributions of the report 
to education. It re-dignifies the teaching profes- 
sion as a profession in itself, distinct from the field 
of research, to which so much stress in recent times 
almost eonsigned it. While one has to have scholar- 
ly competence, one does not have to be a great 
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research scholar to be a great teacher. I am afraid 
that some of us were being driven to the conclu- 
sion that unless every teacher in grammar school 
was at the same time doing some deep research 
project, she could not properly impart even the 
ABC’s. The report confines itself to history but 
the distinction and emphasis are valid for all. 

But what of the main problem the committee 
set itself to solve: the present status of Ameri- 
can history in the American school system and 
what, if anything, is to be done about it? 

To establish the status of American history, the 
committee first conducted a survey by means of a 
questionnaire of sixty-five multiple-choice ques- 
tions among high-school students, selected adults, 
social-studies teachers, military students, and an 
arbitrary group from Who’s Who. Proper classifi- 
cation and collation of these results led to the 
limited conclusion: “Understanding and insight in 
American history result from slow but nonethe- 
less continuous and persistent growth’; conse- 
quently, “Americans must repeatedly be exposed 
to their own history in school, in college, and in 
adult life if they are to know it and use it.” 

The next and perhaps the most important step 
was to find out if the ordinary high-school gradu- 
ate received this constant training before he him- 
self was sent into the stream of historical tradi- 
tion. Through State laws, and Board of Education 
regulations, and various directive curricula, it was 
ascertained with great certainty that there were 
generally three courses in American history given 
to the student before his graduation from high 
school; these were for the most part in grades 
five, eight, and eleven. Despite cries to the con- 
trary, American history had not declined with the 
rise of social studies. Other histories (e.g. English 
history) had fallen off to some extent. But if any- 
thing, American history had been on the increase. 

Nor was it particularly true to say that the col- 
leges had been neglecting American history. All 
of them offered courses of some nature to the stu- 
dent for his selection, and the choice-range in each 
college was from six to as many as ninety-three 
courses. The problem was not that the colleges 
did not teach American history, but simply that 
the students did not take it. To solve the problem 
and raise the small percentage of college students 
taking American history, the committee made sev- 
eral recommendations. 

Excellent, specialized courses, and even a course 
in universal history should be offered to the junior 
and senior. The chief difficulty, however, is with 
the present survey course in American history gen- 
erally given in sophomore year. It simply fails to 
measure up to the students’ knowledge and ability. 
It differs too little from the course of senior high 
school, save that, as one student put it, “the high- 
school course is better.’’ Consequently it was re- 
commended that the survey course be enlivened 
with new material and new emphases, e.g. on “civ- 
ilization,” or the global position of the United 
States. Above all, “the ablest teachers, not the 
dullest and most poorly paid, should be in charge 
of all beginning courses.” 




















The problem of history in the grade schools was 
even more adequately treated. The main problem, 
of course, was the overlapping repetition that oc- 
curred in the three courses in elementary and high 
school. To remedy this defect a very constructive 
program was presented. It is not a complete solu- 
tion, which is a rather difficult task when one re- 
members that it is within the same definite chronol- 
ogy that a solution must be sought. The report 
seeks a solution by the difference of stress: stress 
on content, stress on chronology and stress on 
skills to be learned. 

With three courses in American history at 
grade-school level, these stresses will naturally be 
divided into three. For chronology, the stress in 
the fifth grade would be 1492-1789, with two-thirds 
of the time given to this period and only one-third 
to the remainder; for the eighth grade the stress 
is from 1776-1876; for the twelfth grade, 1865 to 
the present, with at least half the time given to 
this period. In content, the stress for the fifth grade 
is on the manner of living; for the eighth, the build- 
ing of the nation; for the twelfth, democracy in a 
world setting. Finally, the study skills suggested 
are varied, comprehensive and diversified, and 
range “from vocabulary development to map-read- 
ing, from outlining to systematic comparison, from 
simple generalizations to historical criticism.” 
These positive recommendations of emphases are 
important and deserve further consideration. 

The content seems to be suited to the growing 
adolescent, and lays stress on the proper material 
at the proper time. The Colonies, French, Spanish, 
and English, their ways of life, amusements, re- 
ligion, customs, are all subject matter for the fifth 
grade. For the eighth grade there is a certain 
amount of national history, with the emphasis on 
the social life of the nation, its recreation, sport 
and social life, placed in the chronological setting 
of the Revolution, and the expanding West, and 
sectionalism, and the Civil War. In the twelfth 
grade there is no attempt to give the youth every- 
thing that could possibly be of service to him in 
his later life. Even though this is the last time that 
most of the pupils will see American history for- 
mally, the committee has shown admirable re- 
straint and geared its program to the preceding 
schedules rather well. The comprehensive program 
of the growth of democracy with its chronologi- 
cal stress on the last one hundred years, and in- 
cluding the growth of the American people socially 
and internationally, with their “ideas and ideals,” 
is certainly important and should be appealing to 
the senior, provided he has a good teacher. 

That seems to be the one thing that this edu- 
cational program depends upon—as do all educa- 
tional programs—good teachers. The content out- 
line is clear enough on paper and we can call at- 
tention to this aspect and say that this matter is 
to predominate. But after all, it is the teacher who 
has to do the instructing and it is the teacher who 
has to interpret the norms laid down in the sched- 
ule. If the teacher is poor, then even a good pro- 
gram can be spoiled. While the three courses are 
distinct and admirable on paper, it would not take 


many mediocre teachers to reduce it to the same 
monotonous repetition that now prevails. 

This difficulty is by no means ignored. In fact 
the committee insists that: 

The importance of the teacher in the success of 
any subject is readily conceded, but in the social 
studies the spirit, the scholarship, and the person- 
ality of the teacher are to a peculiar degree the de- 
termining elements. . . . The unwarranted assump- 
tion that any one who can read can teach history 
explains its unpopularity in some schools. 

The situation, however, is complex and the 
remedies to cut down incompetence follow natural- 
ly the undergraduate and graduate training of the 
teacher, the proper certification and improvement 
in teaching service. For the elementary teachers, 
the undergraduate schedule is expected to contain a 
thorough survey course and at least one specialized 
course in American history, “intensive study of 
European or world history,” training in at least 
two other social studies (civics, geography, eco- 
nomics or sociology) besides the usual instruction 
in educational principles, philosophy, methods and 
practice teaching. Teachers above the elementary 
grades are expected to be more intensively and ex- 
tensively trained. Graduate work should be related 
to the classroom, and again the theme is sounded: 
graduate schools “should remember that they are 
preparing classroom teachers and not research 
specialists.” 

This suggestion certainly brings up the question 
as to whether there should be different degrees 
for teachers and for research scholars. For example, 
should there be (as some universities have) a 
teachers’ M.A. and a research M.A.? 

Certification of teachers to ensure continued com- 
petence was considered essential to raise the stand- 
ards of the social-studies teacher. Certificates to 
teach are no longer to be given for life, but a limited 
time, say, three or ten years. If any teacher fails 
to continue to grow in competence the certificate 
is not to be renewed. Furthermore, these certifi- 
cates are to be for a limited subject or field of sub- 
jects, depending, of course, on the teacher’s com- 
petence and growth in competence. 

This growth in competence could be 
promoted by well-planned salary schedules, by in- 
spiring supervision, by recognition of improved com- 
petence, by reading programs, by travel, and by 
graduate work. The success of all these means is 
dependent, of course, upon the quality, spirit and 
ambition of the teacher. 

Finally the public is asked to co-operate sanely 
and prudently in advancing the proposed schedule 
of studies. The discussion of public opinion and 
State legislation is by no means the important part 
of the report, but it will probably be so discussed 
as to obscure the other parts of the work. 

All in all, the report is a constructive job. It 
realizes the present problem of needless repetition 
and presents a solution. It conceives history as a 
subject worth while in its own right. Above all 
it conceives of the teaching of history as a profes- 
sion, and endeavors to raise the standard of the 
teacher not only for himself, but for the common 
good—for this at least we should be thankful. 
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ECONOMIC STATESMANSHIP 


WHEN the Baruch blueprint for shifting industry 
from guns to butter was announced by the Presi- 
dent on February 18, the story promptly hit the 
front pages. Editors realized that his piece of post- 
war planning was important news, every bit as 
important for the future of the country as the 
flaming report of the heavy assault on Truk. 

But on the same day the President announced 
the Baruch Plan, a private meeting took place at 
Atlantic City which, in the long run, may have 
more important repercussions on the American 
economy than any of the Government schemes 
coming out of Washington. At the invitation of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, delegates 
representing our major economic groups came to- 
gether for a frank two-day discussion of the great 
problems which will face American industry and 
agriculture during the transition from war to 
peace and in the years immediately after. Nothing 
quite like this has ever happened before, and his- 
tory may yet mock the editors who buried the 
story on the inside pages. 

Without in any way minimizing the merit of the 
Baruch Plan, the meeting at Atlantic City was, in 
the words of the keynote speaker, Walter D. Fuller 
of the NAM, “epoch-making.” It marked a sharp 
departure from traditional economic patterns in 
which organized interests functioned as pressure 
groups and sought their own advantage at the ex- 
pense of one another. Recognizing that “over any 
long period of time no one group can be prosperous 
unless the other groups are also prosperous,” the 
delegates formally interred the “dog-eat-dog”’ phi- 
losophy and unanimously agreed that “‘it is possible 
to make democracy work more effectively by 
groups getting together voluntarily, as a part of 
their responsibility to society as a whole.” 

They agreed, also, that the goal of postwar plan- 
ning must be an economy of abundance instead of 
scarcity; that unless this goal was achieved by 
“united cooperative action and understanding 
among all the country’s major economic groups, 
the task would fall upon the Government.” Op- 
posed to a state-dominated economy, the delegates 
recognized that their past failure to work coopera- 
tively and to exercise self-discipline in the national 
interest had largely contributed to the increasing 
intervention of government in economic life. Final- 
ly, they voted unanimously to form a permanent 
organization to continue cooperative planning. 

This conference was no second-rate, fly-by-night 
affair. In addition to the NAM, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Grange, the 
A. F. of L. and the CIO, the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, the Association of American Railroads and 
other top-flight industrial and agricultural groups 
were represented. If these groups can continue to 
put aside old suspicions and prejudices and keep 
the general welfare uppermost in their minds, the 
future of this country will look much more promis- 
ing than it does today. 
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FACING SOUTHWARD 


ONE of the striking gains in education during 
the last generation is the habit developed 
among schoolmen of reflecting on their work 
and taking steps to improve it. Our schools are 
definitely not satisfied with what they do. Con- 
fidence in their ability to turn out a better job 
matches their readiness to take stock of pres- 
ent production. And their wealth of resources, 
added to the aforesaid confidence and willing- 
ness to audit the books, promises progress. 

Recent years have brought an entirely fresh 
outlook on the educational horizon. Into our 
ken came the fact that a whole continent lay 
at our very door, and we had not known it. 
Latin America is now, thanks to that discovery, 
a subject of enthusiastic study. And the re- 
wards of the study fully compensate for what- 
ever effort may be involved in giving it large 
attention. A culture is there, a dramatic his- 
tory, music and art, social institutions and po- 
litical ideas and a future bounded only by the 
limits of imagination. 

On this entire range of academic interest 

our schools have just undergone a serious re- 
evaluation. The American Council on Educa- 
tion has sponsored a truly epoch-making study 
of our teaching in that field. Inventories are 
now prepared, and the Council offers us a 
guide to further improvement in the published 
results of the survey. 
Latin America in School and College Teach- 
ing Materials is the title of the report. Part 
One of this study, now in circulation, devotes 
forty-two pages to an account of its back- 
ground, scope and method, conclusions and 
recommendations. Part Two, soon to appear, 
examines in sixteen chapters the achievements 
and deficiencies in the treatment given to Latin 
America in the various disciplines wherein that 
subject properly enters. 

In the words of Doctor George F. Zook, 
President of the American Council, for whom 
the survey was made: “it is in some ways a 
milestone in the adjustment of American edu- 
cation to the international requirements of our 
era.” 

It is earnestly to be hoped that authors, pub- 
lishers and directors of education will examine 
this study with forthrightness and courage. 
They will find it a good, practical blueprint. 
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THE SANCTITY OF PROFITS 


HUMAN nature being what it is, there will 
always be individuals willing to put their own 
interests ahead of every other consideration, 
no matter how sacred it may be. For a long 
time we nourished the hope that one of the 
meanest types of selfishness—profiteering dur- 
ing wartime—would be so severely repressed, 
both by law and public opinion, that the scan- 
dals of past wars would not be repeated during 
this one. 

As the days and months go by, and the first 
fervor of patriotism wears off, evidence multi- 
plies that some sections of American business 
are succumbing to old temptations. Our hope 
is no longer as strong as we once permitted it 
to become. While the chief offenders are to be 
found in the food industry and in other service 
trades, all business is suffering from the ad- 
verse publicity. It will take something more 
than back-slapping advertisements, largely paid 
for by the Government, to calm the resentment 
that is daily growing in intensity. 

Within the space of three days, the local 
press, for example, reported four major viola- 
tions of price ceilings which cost consumers 
thousands of dollars. A well-known liquor firm 
handed over to the Government a check for 
$250,033.29 in settlement of a claim for selling 
whiskey above the legal price. A Federal court 
fined a packing plant $90,000 for selling meat 
in excess of ceiling prices. For a bold infraction 
of OPA regulations, a hosiery firm was penal- 
ized $40,000. The same day this last case was 
decided, the heads of five firms pleaded guilty 
to charges of buying meat in the black market 
and are now awaiting sentence. 

These cases, alas, are not exceptional and 
can be easily matched in other sections of the 
country. And the amount of petty chiseling 
that is going on, by retailers and wholesalers, 
has become an open scandal. In one large 
neighborhood in New York City every single 
foodstore and butcher shop has been caught 
violating OPA ceilings. 

Despite the miracle of war production, the 
public has not yet forgotten the depression. 
While it seems inclined to forgive the debacle 
of 1929, business men should remember that a 
return to the doghouse can be easily and quick- 
ly negotiated. 





MR. CHURCHILL SPEAKS 


MR. CHURCHILL, to use his own homely meta- 
phor, seemed to be handling a very hot coffee pot 
when he spoke to Parliament on the political as- 
pects and prospects of the war. Like any man in 
such a position, the Prime Minister handled the pot 
gingerly and uneasily. 

“Tt is hard enough,” he said, “to understand the 
politics of one’s own country. It is almost impos- 
sible to understand those of foreign countries.” In 
such circumstances, he added, the most practical 
yardstick was willingness and ability to help with 
the most pressing task—the winning of the war. 

On those grounds, the Allied Governments are 
supporting Badoglio in Italy and Tito in Yugo- 
slavia. On those grounds was the first step made 
in North Africa; and on those grounds, presumably, 
future steps will be taken. 

Almost, it would seem, wistfully, Mr. Churchill’s 
thoughts went back to 

a time when we were all alone in this war and 

when we could speak for ourselves. But now that 

we are in closest relations on either side with our 
great allies, every word spoken has to be considered 
in relation to them. 

Given the fallibility and frailties of human na- 
ture, differences of views and aims are inevitable 
even among friends and allies. Mr. Churchill ad- 
verted to this when he remarked that the policy 
of some of his own countrymen towards his Gov- 
ernment was rather trying to his Christian pa- 
tience. But he knows, and his severest critics know, 
that they are fundamentally in agreement upon 
certain points—the essential structure of British 
democracy, for instance. If the critics should so far 
prevail as to unseat Mr. Churchill, no one doubts 
but that he would retire peacefully and hand over 
the reins to whoever was chosen to succeed him. 

Now, if the Allies are in fundamental agreement 
about a postwar order in Europe, the differences 
between Russia and Poland, for instance, will lose 
much of their potentiality for disaster. The essen- 
tial thing that must be agreed upon is a just and 
stable peace. Until the nations fully realize that, 
they will be groping their confused way to a third 
World War. 

The principles of such a peace have been stated 
in the Atlantic Charter and in the Four Freedoms, 
which President Roosevelt has declared to be nec- 
essarily bound up with that Charter and essential 
to the survival of any international society. Those 
principles have been more specifically enunciated 
in the Seven Points promulgated last October by 
religious leaders of Catholics, Jews and Protestants. 

Our President, in reply to the query of Repre- 
sentative Joseph Mruk, and Mr. Eden, speaking 
for the British Government, have indicated anew 
their adherence to the principle of just settlements 
peaceably arrived at; Mr. Churchill’s speech sup- 
poses the same principle. 

As Catholics we have the duty of supporting our 
leaders in adherence to such principles, which we 
can do by being more active in following the lead 
given in the Seven Point Declaration. 
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MAKING DEMOCRACY WORK 


EACH month that passes before our armies shall 
have entered Rome adds to the suspense which all 
the world feels as to the policies which the Allies 
will ultimately pursue in Italy and all the occupied 
countries. Sooner or later, to use Mr. Churchill’s 
phrase, we must declare a “more broadly based 
policy” on Italy’s future. Reasons for delaying such 
formulations are plain enough, but its dangers will 
be greatly lessened and our future policy will be 
much more secure, if we can assure all the peoples 
whom we expect to liberate that it is entirely con- 
sistent with our principles, as religious men and as 
Catholics, to trust to the people’s vote for the pro- 
tection of religion, liberty and civilization. 

Writing in the American Journal of Economics 
and Sociology for January, 1944, Prof. F. A. Her- 
mens, associate professor of Political Science at 
the University of Notre Dame, makes the follow- 
ing commitment: 

Democratic majorities, when not exposed to the ef- 
fects of the “psychology of the crowd,” are both 
humane and prudent; society is safe when under 
their control, but in grave danger immediately as 
soon as political power falls into the hands of an 
extremist minority group. 

The alternative frequently proposed to such a 
safe democratic control is the rule of a so-called 
“Christian dictatorship.” This enjoys a certain ro- 
mantic appeal based upon achievements in the past. 
But in our present world pursuit of the Christian- 
dictatorship illusion merely opens the door to one 
group of extremists who capitalize on the disorder 
which another extremist element has brought into 
the functioning of democracy itself. 

The issue of safety and prudence in government 
today is not an abridgment of the people’s rule, 
but the preservation of that rule from the extrem- 
ists—radical and reactionary alike—who would 
seek to corrupt it with crowd psychology, as Hitler 
and Goebbels succeeded in corrupting it in their 
own domain. 

The practical problem is not the choice of de- 
mocracy, which we can take simply for granted, 
but the working out of a broad basis for democratic 
domestic and United Nations policies, which will 
preserve democracy from minority oppression. 

A series of answers to this problem is con- 
tained in the first publication issued by the William 
J. Kerby Foundation, a symposium entitled De- 
mocracy: Should It Survive? (Bruce Publishing 
Company). These answers are presented from 
many points of view—that of a moralist, such as 
Monsignor John A. Ryan; a political scientist, Don 
Luigi Sturzo; a political commentator, Walter 
Lippmann; an economist, Prof. David A. McCabe; 
a labor leader, Philip Murray; an industrialist, 
Raymond Reiss; a philosopher, Jacques Maritain, 
etc. All answers, however, boil down ultimately to 
one main proposition—that the principal assurance 
for the safe and uninhibited functioning of political 
democracy is its adherence to those social and 
spiritual ideals which flow from the Christian ideal 
of man himself. 

As was declared by the late Msgr. William J. 
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Kerby himself, in whose honor this symposium was 
prepared: 

Democracy is primarily social, moral and spiritual, 
and secondarily political. It is a philosophy of life 
as well as a theory of government. It is inspired by 
a noble concept of the individual, of the dignity of 
his person, the sanctity of his rights, the claim of 
his powers to normal development. Democratic in- 
stitutions taken in conjunction with sturdy home life, 
strong community sense, reasonable self-control, 
true valuations, healthy respect for religion and 
obedience to its spiritual teaching, and general edu- 
cation, can hardly fail of their high inspiring prom- 
ise to humanity. But the individualistic state that 
has been democracy to us was established when its 
social and religious auxiliaries were weakened and 
the normal correctives of selfishness could not assert 
themselves. 

Christianity, says Maritain (p. 140), is not linked 
to democracy, but “despite any errors and any in- 
fidelity, democracy is linked to Christianity.” “De- 
spair of man” is as great a menace as is the delu- 
sive faith in man’s natural divinity. Democracy lost 
credit by its attempts to shine in the borrowed 
light of that false faith, and the bitterness of dis- 
illusionment has engendered despair in democracy 
and in man himself. 

We in this country are terrified at the prospect 
of this despair of democracy gaining here as it has 
gained abroad. Will this be the payoff of the war? 
The most serious ground for this fear is found not 
in any actual strength of anti-democratic minori- 
ties but rather in the degree to which the soil of 
materialistic positivism, which allows such distrust 
of democracy to flourish, has been cultivated. Our 
secularist education encouraged misplaced opti- 
mism but now furnishes the tools for unwarranted 
diffidence. Says Walter Lippmann (p. 55): 

In abandoning the classical religious culture of the 

West, the schools have ceased to affirm the central 

principle of the western philosophy of life—that 

man’s reason is the ruler of his appetites. They have 

—" reason to the role of servant of man’s appe- 

tites. 

The way out of this morass is not to be found 
in a mere series of loud, apocalyptic denunciations 
of evil in high places or dire prophecies of impend- 

ing calamities. It is to found in plain, constant 
catia of the great fundamental Christian 
truths as to man, his destiny, his social nature 
and its implications. It is to be found in humble 
recognition, in the spirit of Christian charity and 
patience, that industry and labor, minority and ma- 
jority racial groups, government agencies and pri- 
vate enterprise, must seek practical, workable so- 
lutions for their differences, conquering deep re- 
pugnances and prejudices, practising Christ-like 
charity. Nothing in the modern world is more 
workable than democracy, provided we pay the 
price for learning how to make it work. 

A price democracy must pay in order to be “hu- 
mane and prudent” in the political field is obviously 
the readiness of differing groups to practise the 
concessions and mutual respect needed in order to 
reach an agreement in the social field. In the midst 
of an election year none of our political leaders will 
lose by studying some of the paths toward such 
agreement as are indicated in the ie gg of 
the Kerby Foundation. oan Oe 
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IT might well be asked why an age which has 
recognized, in spite of the “new poetry,” the su- 
premacy of a traditional lyricism, has forgotten 
Louise Imogen Guiney. “Her work is that of poet- 
icizing rather than poetry”—so Louis Untermeyer 
dismisses her with the sole inclusion in his anthol- 
ogy two examples of her work, “Wild Ride” and 
’“The Kings.” 

The question, however, is a deeper one than Mr. 
Untermeyer has indicated, and becomes all the 
more puzzling after an objective reading of Louise 
Guiney’s omnibus, Happy Ending. Here, piece for 
piece, in world interpretation and the much more 
difficult rendering of the human heart, are some 
of the truest lyrical bursts in the history of Ameri- 
can poetry. The volume not only reveals a self- 
dedication to the truth of lyrical experience: it is 
all the more startling for what it omits, in topic 
and in treatment. 

We have first of all the sureness of an intuition 
medieval in its simplicity, austere and consciously 
consecrate, “vowed to the riding”’: 

O give my youth, my faith, my sword, 
Choice of the heart’s desire— 

A short life in the saddle, Lord! 

Not long life by the fire. 

One feels sure that swords rather than roses 
were the “gleam” of this woman’s esthetic follow- 
ing. And the feeling is cemented to conviction from 
the splendid “Color Bearer” and the crashing in- 
vocation which might have been to her own spirit 
in “Vigil at Arms”: 

O knight elect, O soul ordained to fail! 


Her medievalism, freeing her from the unspirit- 
ual wastelands of modern poetastery, gave her an 
outlook which was stunningly fresh, fearlessly de- 
tached, terrible in its incisive view of the heart of 
things. She set her own ideal unbelievably high, 
and the fulfilment involved at once personal tri- 
umph and tragedy—triumph because she never 
wavered from the vow, tragedy because those for 
whom she has projected the essential and the 
spiritual have forgotten her as having no kinship 
with themselves. 

Her nature writings attain in a few instances the 
whiteness of pure poetry—experience so vital and 
instantaneous that the casement to which she 
leads us is forgotten for the world beyond. And her 
world is never anything but the original for which 
all creation gives but hints and images. It was the 
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world in worlds, the uncreated creation, the winds 
from fields of eternity that concerned her. 
Through all the evening, 
All the virginal long evening 
Down the blossomed aisle of April it is dread to 
walk alone; 
For there the intangible is nigh, the lost is ever- 
during; 
And who would suffer again beneath a too Divine 
alluring 
Keen as the ancient drift of sleep on dying faces 
blown! 


In six lines, with a faultlessness almost painful, 
she has communicated Spring forever. There are 
no two sides to the lens she focused on that April 
path—there is but a single invisible edge. It is the 
purest naming and unnaming of beauty. 

There was agony, too. How could there be no 
suffering in the spirit which mounted in a flame of 
idealization, an agonized identity with the beauty 
about it? She saw the sacramental intimations of 
her art with an unimpetuous sureness, but she saw 
also, as a third necessary step, where her own part 
lay—in abstinent love, in foreswearing, in conse- 
quent pain. The necessary equation of great artis- 
try with great sacrifice—for her there was no 
other way to an achievement more than ephe- 
meral: 


— self is a vanishing wing and joy is a cob- 
WED .«- 

What odds? We are knights of the grail: 

vowed to the riding. 

This, it would seem, is her secret; that sorrow 
must be all strong reaction, fierce with sudden 
singing—a spur and not a sedative. Hers was never 
the urge to hang the harp upon a willow and sink 
by the river bank to weep. A harp was meant for 
music, and if pain swept the fingers along the 
strings—all the better, all the sweeter. For her the 
figure of sorrow was mounted on horseback, sing- 
ing loudly down a night startled with hoofbeats 
and song. She could not forget that sorrow was 
best symbolized by night—for to forget that would 
be to deny at once the fact of pain and the fact of 
the heart’s fear of it; but neither could she forget 
that song rides above the dark; this is the stun- 
ning truth that on the darkest midnight of all the 
Prince of Joy was given to us. 

Such was Louise Guiney’s philosophy of pain, or 
her philosophy of joy—for in the Christian outlook 
the two are inseparable and mutually dependent. 
She has told us that her triumphant “Wild Ride” 
came to her in a dream. We are not surprised. Even 
the dreamings of one who has discovered the pro- 
ductiveness of pain will be bright with plume and 
bridle and conquests: 

I hear in my heart, I hear in its ominous pulses 

All day on the road, the hooves of invisible horses, 


All night from their stalls, the importunate pawing 
and neighing. 


we are 
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And here we approach somewhat the enigma of 
a neglected artistry which, if placed near the prod- 
ucts of our contemporary work, would eclipse it in 
all the qualities which belong to the mind of the 
poet. 

We are not sympathetic toward her because we 
are not ready for her; to a spirit that wrote care- 
fully and truthfully about the place of God in na- 
ture and the souls of men, we can grant no place. 
And this because the dominant poetic credo of the 
day is a faithlessness supreme, a sensual under- 
tone of self-concern, a futile agony of experience 
not altogether wholesome or real or even well pro- 
jected. For thirty years one feminine pen has 
reached more cleanly than any sword into the lit- 
erary thought of America. Miss Millay’s lines have 
been recognized by moderns as the perfect repre- 
sentative of their own diluted passions, their su- 
preme uncertainty, their preoccupying enmity with 
death. 

She has spoken for them, she has been articu- 
late, and cleverly, sometimes powerfully so. But 
she has never led them, and a poetic voice which 
has spoken no better thoughts than the best of its 
hearers is little more than a sham. No willingness 
in her to be misunderstood or neglected for the 
judgment of a greater intelligence in later years; 
no tranquil counsel to an asceticism of outlook; no 
leadership to a life beyond living. 

The writing of such verses is not the final fault; 
but the fact that they stand included in Miss Millay’s 
collected work indicates that to her they possess 
value and permanency. And this is the blindness 
which is so hard to condone—an indiscrimination, 
a naive expectation that we will “swallow whole.” 

The question of Louise Imogen Guiney is not, as 
Mr. Untermeyer would have us believe, one of 
artistic faultiness, one of “poeticizing rather than 
poetry.” His statement denies the facts, and his 
appraisal shies from the deeper and undeniable 
truth—a speedy debilitation of taste follows the 
loss of personal faith either in an individual or a 
literary public. 

We have not rejected Louise Guiney because she 
has failed to attain an unchanging norm of excel- 
ence. More basic than chemistry lies the fact that 
dust is never attracted by spirit, that one cannot 
have at once a pottage and a poetic birthright. It is 
true, rather, that she has rejected us in not attain- 
ing her stature. 

And the fact that a few of her lyrics, if not the 
religious convictions they convey, have been in de- 
mand for anthologies, points to her recognition in 
a saner era. The first World War brought her the 
deepest sorrow in her vision of 


The golden English heads like harvest grain 


upon the European battlefields. The second con- 
flict may bring her to the front-rank position she 
deserves. A sharp turn-about-face from literary 
inbreeding to the realities of personal abnegation 
should work as a reaction toward wisdom. And 
when men do turn they will find the forgotten 
splendors of Happy Ending awaiting them. 

It is significant to note that, as far back as 1921, 
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Alice Brown touched the heart of the case for 
Louise Guiney: 

She has done the most authentic and exquisite verse 

America has yet produced. Is it not rather to its 

honor and our defeated fame that no widespread 

recognition of it should have been predicted? Louise 

Guiney was like so much that is austerely beautiful 

in the modern world, a victim of majorities. The 

democracy of taste and intellect is perhaps the mas- 
ter, perhaps the puppet, of this ironic time. But the 
time itself has its martyrs in those children of illus- 
trious line who cannot, sadly willing as they may 
be, quite speak the common tongue. It is the suf- 
frages of the purchasing majority that determine 
what publishers shall print. ... But the gods who 
endowed Louise Guiney with something ineffable 

out of their treasury alone know of these things... . 

The reason for her rejection is so patent that 
one is tempted to take Mr. Untermeyer to task for 
a shallowness the more blameworthy because pur- 
veyed with the finality of America’s anthology- 
king. His new technique of adding a critical sum- 
mary to the selections in his volumes has become 
immensely popular. But the combination of criti- 
cism and compilation is a difficult one; it is subject 
always to the “suffrages of the purchasing ma- 
jority”; it can hardly be free to express a choice 
based upon the original thought and independence 
of taste which are the essence of true criticism. It 
would be embarrassing for Mr. Untermeyer to “dis- 
cover” Louise Guiney and assign her a due promi- 
nence—since other anthologies do not do so, since 
college classes do not study her, since finally the 
literary public is ignoring her. The anthologist, 
after all, though he dip lightly into criticism, re- 
mains an anthologist; he is by neccessity not a 
shaper of contemporary taste, but a mirror of it. 

Another almost inevitable inference is the rela- 
tion of Miss Guiney to the work of our Catholic 
literary groups. We have gone to great lengths in 
drawing that most uncloistered spirit, the Nun of 
Amherst, into the stream of American Catholic 
literature. Louise Guiney, presiding over her New 
England postoffice with brave poverty, is no less 
beautiful or significant. She, too, brought to frui- 
tion in secret and with intelligence, a splendid 
flowering, an authentic art. Less impetuous in her 
perceptions, more disciplined in faith, equally in- 
tense in soul, she is closer to us by reason of her 
direct contact with the mainsprings of truth. The 
fact that even Catholics today do not recognize her 
as one of the great forerunners of our Renascence 
reflects our blind following of false criteria. 

But however long the winter, spring is sure to 
follow. Until the renascence of taste and the break- 
up of selfishness, Louise Imogen Guiney stands 
most unforgettably in the picture she herself 
limned of the goddess of justice leaving the world. 
Did she foresee the failure, and write of it, quietly 
and without rancor? 

Are ye unwise who would not let me love you, 
Or must too bold desires be quieted? 

Only to ease you, never to reprove you 

I will go back to heaven with heart unfed, 

Yet sisterly I turn, I bend above you 

To kiss (ah, with what sorrow!) all my dead. 

Her kiss upon the face of the dead may yet: 
quicken a new birth. 
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CLOISTERED WORLD-SHAPERS 


THE EaGLeE AND THE Dove. By V. Sackville-West. 

Doubleday, Doran and Co. $2.50 
CRIPPLING hagiography for generations was the sorry 
fact that in the vast majority of authors, craftsmanship 
lagged behind devotion. With the most stupendous theme 
on earth to write about, far too many a biographer of 
the Saints brought to it a shoddy and careless artistry, 
piously thinking, no doubt, that the story was so urgent 
and wonderful it would tell itself. 

Of late, thanks be to God, writers of undoubted liter- 
ary talent have been finding that the stories of the Saints 
are matter to challenge their highest art. Werfel met 
that challenge gloriously in The Song of Bernadette; 
Miss Sackville-West succeeds very nearly as superbly in 
this double biography of the two Carmelite Teresas, the 
aristocrat of Avila and the petite bourgeoise of Lisieux. 

More than a mere biography, however, the book is 
particularly valuable as a study of mysticism. It is not 
a scientific treatise on that rare and marvelous state; 
it is by no means another Marechal’s Psychology of the 
Mystics, but in more popular form some deeply wise 
observations on the nature of sanctity, on the strange 
physical manifestations that sometimes follow mystical 
union with God, on penance and mortification, light page 
after page of this extremely interesting book. 

Miss Sackville-West’s whole attitude in approaching 
this sacred topic is best summed up, I think, in her 
shrewd statement that “there is a fascination to be found 
in the study of this life within life” and that “our dis- 
missal of it as meaningless, or as meaningless to us, 
throws ourselves, not the subject, into a paltry light.” 
That tone, which strikes me as being one of rather cool 
discrimination, runs through the whole book. It is in- 
tensely sincere, patently honest, intelligent in its ap- 
praisal of the human element in the two Saints, rever- 
ently critical, admiring—yet lacking just that little 
spark of warm Catholic devotion that would have made 
it glow. 

She has some pregnant comparisons between the 
techniques of sanctity and the control of artistic crafts- 
manship, as when she remarks that the theologically 
uninformed often think that any elaboration of prayer, 
of our whole approach to God, is something artificial 
and sophisticated, “as any form of stylized art may 
appear to the untrained eye.” She discusses the phe- 
nomena of levitation and stigmatization with reverence 
and insight- And she manages to inject throughout a 
leaven of quiet and respectful humor. 

Her re-creation of the two characters is very admir- 
able, and the individual bent of their respective sanctity 
she sets well against their family background and early 
training. If we will be in debt to her for showing the 
forceful, practical nature of Teresa of Avila, thereby 
dealing a hearty blow at the impression that Saints and 
especially mystics are of no earthly use, she merits no 
less for calling attention to the fact that the Little 
Flower’s predilection for baby words and cute similies 
has been egregiously taken by too many as constituting 
her sanctity, to the exclusion of the truth that these 
mannerisms were, as she says, but the layers of cotton 
wool that hid a steely core of heroism. 

There are other fine points throughout. Many Cath- 
olics will not like the book; they may think it indelicate 
to surmise what was Teresa of Avila’s youthful sin that 
she so much bewailed; they may resent her calling 
Thérése “namby-pamby.” But this is an approach to the 
ideal way of presenting the Saints, with their human 
natures what they were, and not like the Heepish oleog- 
raphs that a dishonestly devout school of hagiography 
used to serve up. 


Finally, in demurrer, the Inquisition is painted a little 
too horridly—at least, the impression is left that the 
Church, not the State, was the real villain in the piece. 
This is perhaps inevitable in a non-Catholic. The author 
is, I am informed, an Anglican. All the more, then, does 
she deserve a meed of praise for having got so deeply 
into the very heart of Catholic life. 

Harotp C. GARDINER 


BELLIGERENT PHILOSOPHER 


OrESTES BrowNson. By Theodore Maynard. The 

Macmillan Co. $3 
OCTOBER of this year will mark the centennial of the 
conversion of Orestes Brownson, who was intellectually 
the most distinguished convert produced in this country. 
Newman and Acton recognized him as a potent figure 
in the world of Catholic thought, and his writings were 
studied with close attention in many quarters here and 
in Europe. But for many years they have been unread 
by any except the ardent few to whom he has been a 
cult, and the main service of his twenty volumes has 
been to stand and wait. It is one of the many ironies of 
his strange career that he has been remembered as a 
fighter rather than as a scholar and teacher. 

His conversion owed nothing to the American Cath- 
olics, whose attainments and outlook did not impress 
him. The great ecumenical voice won him; its local ver- 
sion lacked appeal; but, once he was received, the assur- 
ance he felt on taking the step never weakened through 
the many conflicts that were to beset his lay apostolate. 
The Faith satisfied his individual needs and added to his 
zest in being an American. The great political and in- 
dustrial future of our country was then being unfolded. 
It was to be achieved by the combined efforts of a 
variety of races, and Brownson saw that only the Uni- 
versal Church could weld them to the unity necessary 
for lasting success. The spiritual ferment that led him 
to the Church was shared by others who, like himself, 
contributed to the flowering of New England, and he 
— it was his mission to share his great discovery with 
them. 

Brownson felt very strongly that the conversion of 
this country was seriously retarded by certain features 
of the American Church which he found objectionable. 
The Church was not racy of the soil. The foreign ele- 
ment preponderant among the clergy and laity made 
him feel a stranger in his native land. Many of the Irish 
had a blatant nostalgia for their native land which he 
resented. This prompted him to premature fraternal 
correction. His tempestuous obstinacy blinded him to 
the uses of tact. His arguments with the clergy often 
provoked the insolence of office, and the laity felt that 
their English nemesis was pursuing them in their new 
home. On most of the larger issues history has given 
the verdict against Brownson. He was wrong in his con- 
troversy with Hughes on the parochial school question. 
Time has shown that his flag-waving won few converts, 
while his dream of the wonderful harvest sure to be 
reaped by a native clergy has not come true. Although 
the percentage of foreign-born Catholics has fallen off 
sharply, millions of Americans do not regard the Church 
as indigenous. Had Brownson studied the less voluble 
Irish he would have noted the spiritual qualities that 
made Christopher Dawson hail them as the real heroes 
of the Faith in their time. 

Brownson had no use for the Oxford converts, either. 
He failed to appreciate Newman and resented the re- 
finement of those whom he dismissed as Puseyites, as if 
his noisy virility could not stand what Newman called 
“the gentleness and effeminacy of feeling which is at- 
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tendant on civilization.” He criticized the Catholic phi- 
losophy of his day as altogether inadequate to the the- 
ology it recommended. The reforms of Leo XIII justified 
many of his complaints, but curiously enough the less 
perfect system produced more competent scholars than 
the newer one. 

Mr. Van Wyck Brooks says that Brownson was too 
Catholic for the Yankees and too Yankee for the Cath- 
olics. The conflict would be less difficult now, but his life 
would be less interesting because of that. Mr. Maynard 
has studied him carefully. He has handled delicate mat- 
ters with tact, and the obscurities of Brownson’s teach- 
ing have not been too deep for the author’s lucid prose. 
His obvious zest in telling the story of this belligerent 
and angular philosopher is quickly communicated to the 
reader. FLORENCE D. CoHALAN 


THIRD REICH’S MORALE 


BEHIND THE STEEL WALL. By Arvid Fredborg. The 

Viking Press. $3 
FROM the summer of 1941, when his work as a reporter 
for the Swedish paper Svenska Dagbladet really began, 
until May 31, 1943, when he left Berlin, Arvid Fred- 
borg was a close observer of the shifting Berlin scene. 
As a foreign journalist whose good will the Reich wished 
to obtain, he was allowed a considerable degree of lib- 
erty to observe Germany at war, although there were 
definite restrictions on the reports he sent to his paper, 
and he himself was not free from police supervision. 
The results of his residence in Berlin during those two 
years constitute this first fairly complete account of life 
in the German capital since Pearl Harbor. 

What are some of his comments? Here they are, in 
summary: The Germans were tired of the war, and espe- 
cially of the campaign against Russia, as early as Octo- 
ber, 1941, and they definitely did not want war against 
the United States; doubts concerning Hitler’s ability and 
even his sanity were freely expressed in gatherings of 
friends in November, 1942, at which time boys of fifteen 
were being killed as they operated the anti-aircraft guns 
of Berlin; the aversion of the North Germans and the 
Austrians for one another which, this reviewer observed, 
was somewhat concealed in Vienna—for example, in 
August, 1939—was evident to all concerned by February, 
1943; even by May, 1943, the damage done to Berlin by 
air raids had reached serious proportions; the food prob- 
lem in Berlin was constantly acute; the official spokes- 
men for the Nazi party were frequently and definitely 
stressing the incompatibility of Christianity and Na- 
tional Socialism; an estimate is made that two million 
Jews and at least a million Poles have been murdered 
by the Nazi SS organization; and it is stated that“... 
in official as well as in private life, brutality, servility, 
lying and corruption flourish. Honor exists no more; 
disloyalty and informing have replaced the aspiration 
to truth and honor.” Chapter X, which analyzes Nazi 
principles and the strength and weakness of Nazi lead- 
ers, is exceptionally revealing. The eleventh chapter, 
“The Third Reich and the World,” presents an excel- 
lent appraisal of Nazi foreign policy, and of the prob- 
able attitudes toward Germany of the Reich’s so-called 
allies. 

Despite this depressing picture of Germany at war, 
the author believes that the Germans will remain loyal 
to Hitler and the Nazi party to the bitter end, believing 
that extermination awaits them if they lose the war. 
The book is a graphic, interesting, non-hysterical ac- 
count of the horror that is present-day Germany, due 
primarily to National Socialism and its principles. 

PavuL KINIERY 


War Diary. By Jean Malaquais. Translated from the 
4 a by Peter Grant. Doubleday, Doran and Co. 
75 
THIS is an exciting personal account by Malaquais, the 
well-known pacifist and materialist, who was in the 
French Army from September, 1939, until he escaped 


















his German captors and returned to Paris in July, 1940. 
War Diary is essentially a picture of the author and, 
although it is far from being an appealing one, the sin- 
cerity of the young writer makes it very moving, at 
times. His harsh judgment of his fellow soldiers is un- 
called for, the more so, because he was fortunate enough 
to avoid their fate. 

He had the right to set down his day-by-day impres- 
sions, but to publish these as a picture of France, par- 
ticularly after he had left her to suffer while he con- 
tinued his thoroughly egotistical way of life, is not the 
deed of a true son of hers. Fortunately, Malaquais is 
not, in any sense, a true Frenchman. In the first place, 
he slanders Catholic France. In the second place, he 
goes out of his way to ridicule and belittle the French 
peasant. This is probably due to the fact that while he 
lived in France and assimilated her literature, he could 
not acquire roots in her ancient soil. No true French- 
man has ever achieved anything in France who did not 
come from the peasant class or who, at least, did not 
have an innate sympathy and understanding of those 
who make up the backbone of her armies. Her civiliza- 
tion is the product of centuries of cultivation and, like 
her vineyards, the roots go down so deep in the earth 
that they may be trampled without being destroyed. 
This book, however, possesses real merits as a mirror of 
the soul of a materialist. It is in this limited sense that 
its publication may be justified. PIERRE COURTINES 

Brichot Is THE MorNING. By Robert Gibbons. 

Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50 
IN Bright Is the Morning, Mr. Gibbons, whose first 
novel this is, offers characters individualized if not 
precisely real, commonplace and natural circumstances 
for them to meet, and a philosophy to explain their 
actions. One may be encouraged, perhaps, to find a 
beginning novelist, one with a firm command of tech- 
nique and equipped for sensitive probing of human 


motives, who finds his source of strength, his sanctions 
for truth and gladness, in the family. But the family 
as an ultimate is a threadbare thing; it reaches mock- 
ery, however seriously held as a frame of reference, 
when to “be a family and live out your days on your 
land” becomes one’s whole theology. 

Because of some romantic claptrap about “wild blood” 
in their family, the Gaels, an “average Southern farm 
family,” expect some representative of each generation 
to display a strong and ruinous passion. Events set a 
stormy stage: when Jesse Gael brings home Chloe as 
his wife, the jealous rage of his mother and the care- 
fully concealed jealous interest of his older brother, Joe 
Tom, set up a heightening atmosphere of emotional 
tautness. John, the father, is weak and cowed, yet he 
is a source of understanding and strength. The subtle 
play of wariness of one another, and the real if feeble 
attempts to “get on,” aid the mounting tension. Melo- 
drama, alas, is brought to the solution of the problem— 
Chloe and Joe Tom confess their desire for one another, 
and circumstance alone makes theirs a sin of intent. 
Then, somehow, the family, the land, and even the sunset 
combine to mellow and to bring fulfilment to all who 
have drunk the bitter brew of hate and passion. No 
amount of fine writing—and the writing has flashes of 
mannered brilliance—can hide the poverty of that. 

RiteEY HUGHES 





FLORENCE D. CoHALAN is a professor at Cathedral 
College, New York City. 

Pau. Kintery is a professor of History at Loyola 
University, Chicago. 

Ritzy Hucues will soon publish his Our Coast 
Guard Academy through the Devin-Adair Co. 














HERE IS THE IDEAL PRAYERBOOK FOR EVERYBODY 


U.S.A, Liturgical Editions 





1852 Pages. Pocket size. 
4'/ox6 inches. Twenty pages 
illustrate the Mass. 18 
full pages of pictures. 


The Outstanding Missal of Today 


THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL 


In Latin and English—by Father Lasance 


With an illustrated study plan, "Read the Mass 
with the Priest’ by Very Rev. Msgr. William 
R. Kelly, Ph.D., to which is added a supple- 
ment comprising an explanation of: The Ec- 
clesiastical Year and the Sacred Liturgy. Ac- 
counts of certain feasts and lives of saints. 
CLOTH, red edge: $4.75—gold edge: $6:50— 
LEATHER, gold edge: $8.00. 





THE NEW MISSAL FOR EVERY DAY 
by Rev. F. X. Lasance 
A complete Missal (Prayerbook) in English. 
1344 Pages. Handy pocket size, 3'/2x5% inches. 
Revised in conformity with the Vatican Typical 
edition. CLOTH, red edge: $3.75—gold edge: 





Printed in red and black. 


Prayer Books 


MY PRAYERBOOK 

For the entire family. The most popu- 
lar Prayerbook in English. 720 Pages. 
4 x 5% inches. Imitation leather. 
Red edge: $2.25 — Gold edge: $3.00 
THE CATHOLIC GIRL’S GUIDE 

For teen-age girls. 680 Pages. 3% 
x 5'//4, inches. Imitation leather. 
Red edge: $2.25 — Gold edge: $3.00 
PRAYERBOOK FOR RELIGIOUS 

Prayers and Devotions for members 
of all Religious Communities. 1200 
Pages. 5 x 7 inches. Imitation leather. 
Red edge: $3.25 — Gold edge: $4.50 


$4.75—LEATHER, gold edge: $5.75. 


Books for Gifts 

THE PRIEST 

A retreat for Parish Priests adapted 
to American conditions. By Rev. John 
i ce $3.00 
MIRROR OF A TRUE RELIGIOUS 

By Sister Mary Eva, O.S.F. A frank, 
revealing book of reflections. $1.35 
TALKS TO BOYS AND GIRLS 

Real religious education must begin 
in the home. By Rev. W. Herbst, 
WHITE NOON 

A novelized biography of Mother 
Seton. By Sigrid Van Sweringen_$2.50 


MISSALE ROMANUM 


Editio juxta Typicam Vaticanam 


No. 4—Smali Quarto Altar Edition 
Size 8x11 inches 
BLACK. Sheepskin leather. $30.00 
RED. Morocco leather... _«« 35.00 
No, 8—Large Type Altar Edition 
Size 9x12'/2 inches 
BLACK. Sheepskin leather $35.00 
RED. Sheepskin leather... 40. 
No. 12—Octavo Altar Edition 
Size 7x10 inches 
BLACK. Imitation leather $15.00 
RED. Morocco leather... en 23.00 
No. 6—Latin Hand Missal 
Size 45%x7 inches 
BLACK. Imitation leather... 
BLACK. Morocco leather 
BLACK. Altar use. Tabs ‘ * 


7. 
8. 
BREVIARIUM ROMANUM 
Editio juxta Typicam Vaticanam 
4 Vols. 12 Mo.—2nd Printing 
Size 4%x7 inches 
Accurate text, references. India paper. 
BLACK. Leather .. Set: $32.00 
BLACK. Goatskin —. ....$et: 40.00 


MISSAE DEFUNCTORUM 
Editio juxta Typicam Vaticanam 
No. 1—Large Altar Edition 
Size 9/2x13 inches 
Imitation leather. Purple edge: $6.50 
No. 9—Small Altar Edition 


Size 8x11 inches 
Imitation leather. Purple edge: $4.50 








BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. — 26-28 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Boston: '96 Chauncy St. - Chicago: 223-5 W. Washington St. - Cincinnati: 429 Main St. - San Francisco: 758 Mission St. 
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"PRA AYERBOOK 
THAT HAS 


LARGE CLEAR TYPE 


BLESSED 
BE 


GOD 
$3. to $10. 
At All Catholic Bookstores 





Size 6'/, by 4—1248 pages 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 























FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Fouaded in 1841 e Conducted by the Jesuits 


At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York 58, N. Y. 

Fordham College. Boarding & Day School on 70 Acre 
Campus. 

Fordham College, Evening Division. 
School of Business (Evening Session Only). 
College of Pharmacy. 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
Fordham Preparatory School. 

At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
School of Education. School of Law. 

At 134 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


School of Social Service. 
Four Residence Halls for Men—St. John’s Hall; 
Bishops’ Hall; St. Robert’s Hall; Dealy Hall. 
One Residence Hall for Religious Women—St. Mary’s Hall. 


Accelerated Time Schedule for War Duration in All Departments 
Catalogues for Each Department Sent on Request 
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COLLEGE OF THE HOLY CROSS 


WORCESTER 3, MASSACHUSETTS 
1843-1944 


Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 
Conducted by the Jesuits 














DEGREES, A.B., B.S. 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, HISTORY 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 





Next Freshman Entrance March |, 1944 


New courses especially adapted to 
the nation's officer training program. 





Bulletin of Information on Request 
Address Dean of Freshmen, 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 3, Mass. 


neal 
U.S.A.LITURGICALEDITIONS 2rsxiartu= Romanum 


2nd PRINTING—12 Mo. 4%x7"—4 Vols. 


Produced by American Labor and Industry e235 gi glaa toe 
MISSALE ROMANUM octave, Si 4225—BLAEK SOATIRIN |. «.. “Sen “anae 
—Octavo Size. 
For Small Altars, Chapels, Convents, Shrines, ALTAR MISSALS 
OCTAVO 7x10"—Red Morccee ...... $23.00 


Mission Churches, Chaplains in the vie 


SMALL QUARTO @x11"—Red Mer... . 

Imitetion leather: $25.00—Red leether: 32.00 

LARGE QUARTO 9x1215"—Red Mor... 40.00 

Imiterion leather: $30.00—Red leether: 37.00 
San Francisco 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 
26-28 Park Place, New York 7, 
Boston — Chicago — = a... 
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RADIO. With the exception of certain symphonic broad- 
casts and the Saturday Metropolitan Opera hours, the 
radio exposes us to considerable trivia and there is little 
to point out of educational value. However, there is one 
series that I have been wanting to give some space to 
for some time because of its national interest; it is 
broadcast over the entire NBC Network at 11:30 P.M. 
E.W.T. every Thursday. 


Music of the New World was inaugurated by the NBC 
Inter-American University of the Air on October 10, 
1942. It was designed as a three-year course, and it is 
now in its second year. It is the first endeavor of its 
kind in radio history in the United States to provide 
systematic subject matter correlated with existing class- 
room instruction in universities throughout the nation. 
It gives to those whose college days are behind them, 
and to those who have never gone to college, the oppor- 
tunity, right in their own homes, to continue with sys- 
tematic and up-to-the-minute education. 

It is rather a novel idea to associate music with rivers, 
and I do not believe many people gave it much thought 
until 1942, when Farrar and Rinehart published that 
expertly illustrated book, Songs of the Rivers of Amer- 
ica. Carl Carmer made this collection of songs, and this 
in turn inspired one of the programs for the Music of 
the New World series which I heard on January 13. 
This broadcast was called The Rivers of America, and 
featured the soprano, Nan Merriman. 

Our better composers have not given much of their 
time to writing music about the Hudson, the Delaware, 
the Susquehanna, the James or the Colorado rivers, so 
it is not an easy matter to find music to fit into such a 
broadcast. It would have been simple to have given the 
public some tunes from Jerome Kern’s Showboat but 
instead, Virgil Thomson’s score, which he wrote for the 
Government-commissioned motion picture, The River, 
was used. A symphony orchestra conducted by Henry 
Nosko gave a good reading of Mr. Thomson’s music, 
which is based on an old southern hymn tune, Missis- 
sippi. 

This river seems to have been the inspiration of more 
songs than any other, according to the data given on 
this broadcast. The best known of the Mississippi River 
levee songs is I’ve Been Working on the Railroad, and 
even more realistic are the levee camp “hollers,” mourn- 
ful ditties sung by the Negro. It is possible that it was 
from songs like these that our “blues” eventually de- 
veloped. 

According to Charles E. Russell, writing of the hey- 
day of log-rafting on the Mississippi: “Most rafts car- 
ried fiddlers as conscientiously as they carried cooks.” 
These raftsmen liked best the songs in which they could 
shout a chorus as loudly as possible, and which gave 
them a chance for a little shoe-tapping between the 
verses. One of their favorites was One-Eyed Riley, and 
perhaps the most popular river song was Buffalo Gals. 
Dan Emmett, the composer of Dixie, gave us The Boat- 
men’s Dance, another river song of the minstrel era. 
The mighty Amazon in South America has inspired 
Heitor Villa-Lobos to write a symphonic poem called 
Amazonas, and the Chilean composer Domingo Santa 
Cruz has written a choral-symphonic number entitled 
Cantata of the Three Rivers. 


I received a very informative Handbook, Volume III, 
written by Gilbert Chase for the Music of the New 
World series, and all those wishing more information 
on this course, and the Handbook which should be a 
part of the course, may have it by writing the National 
Broadcasting Company, New York. 

ANNABEL COMFORT 

















THEATRE 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN. A Gilbert and Sullivan 
revival is always in order, but we want it as good as it 
was when Winthrop Ames had one several years ago. 
According to rumor, he took a serious financial chas- 
tisement for his pains. His patrons were numerous and 
exceedingly enthusiastic. Every performance he gave us 
packed the theatre. But Mr. Ames, who is a person of 
lofty ideals, used them all in his productions and lost 
money. That left us with a memory of ideal perform- 
ances which no producer of Gilbert and Sullivan has 
since tried to emulate. 

The present Gilbert and Sullivan Opera Company, 
under the management of R. H. Burnside, is now suffer- 
ing from these comparisons. Its productions at the Am- 
bassador Theatre are nothing to write a saga about, but 
they are not so bad as some reviewers pronounce them. 
The chances are that, without the memory of Mr. Ames’ 
productions, many spectators would have enjoyed them 
thoroughly. 

Now it seems natural for Ames’ admirers to sit back in 
their seats during intermissions and point out the differ- 
ence between his perfection and other recent efforts. All 
of which brings us to The Mikado, the first offering of 
the Burnside group. 

This old favorite was a good choice for the opening. 
It has so much magic in itself that it does not demand 
perfect production. The present company has its faults, 
but it gives us a reasonably good performance of the 
fine old favorite. It has plenty of good voices, and the 
costumes and stage settings are attractive. The pro- 
ducer has changed the line, “We are gentleman of 
Japan” to “We are gangsters of Japan,” as a salve to 
our loyalty. This is the only happy change that occurs 
in the text. 

Other editing of the script has not been so fortunate. 
Most of the faults of The Mikado and the other produc- 
tions given us thus far are probably due to the fact that 
the company has been “on the road” for two years and 
has fallen into careless ways and bad mannerisms. A 
few stiff rehearsals would help. These may have been 
held since I saw The Mikado. 

Of the cast, Robert Pitkin as the Mikado himself, and 
Florenz Ames as Koko, are the most satisfactory mem- 
bers. Kathleen Roche’s acting as Yum Yum is not so 
good as her singing. She is said to be doing much better 
as Josephine in Pinafore. Catherine Judah is an inter- 
esting though somewhat exaggerated Katisha. The Pi- 
rates of Penzance and Cox and Box are announced for 
production as I write. 


CAUKEY. The Reverend Thomas McGlynn’s play at the 
Blackfriars Guild Theatre is so good that it ought to be 
better. What it should be is a fine play. It is a pity that 
some experienced director or playwright did not lend a 
helping hand to such a promising first effort. The author 
has chosen the fine theme of intolerance in the relation 
of Negro and white, and he presents this relation of the 
two races in reverse. 

We see a white family in a world under Negro tyr- 
ranny, struggling against the prejudice and intolerance 
which so often confront our Negroes. It is a big idea, 
but it has not been worked out with the care it richly 
deserves. Here was the need for just the right collabora- 
tion. There is a fine Negro lawyer who helps his white 
friends, and a Negro heiress who despises a white office- 
boy and lets him know she does. They both act well. 
But the company as a whole, like the play itself, is not 
what it should be. Neither helps the other. 

The author’s next play should be produced by a fine 
professional company under expert direction and super- 
vision. With these conditions, and a little good advice, 
he should, at not too distant a date, give us a hit. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 


PORTSMOUTH, RHODE ISLAND 


23 miles from Providence; 8 miles from Newport. Con- 
ducted by American Monks of the English Benedictine 
Congregation, assisted by Lay Masters. Curriculum, 
based on 14 centuries of Benedictine educational tradi- 
tion, prepares for all colleges and technical schools. Six 
Forms, comprising 7th and 8th grades, and four years 
of High School. Standard Preparatory Course; added 
opportunities in Mathematics and Physics. College 
Board Examinations. Every facility for Athletics. Sailing 
on inland waters of Narragansett Bay. 225 acres, includ- 
ing Farm operated by School. Scholarships available. 








For further information, apply to Headmaster 








Academy Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 


Founded 1847 — Chartered by the Regents 


A country school for girls twelve to eighteen 
years. Intensive College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics. 


Organized Athletics All sports in season 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Junior 
College, Secretarial and 
Medical Secretary 


Courses, Boarding and 


Day. Sports Advantage 
of Country Life in the 


National Capital. 


Georgetown 


Visitation Convent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fully Accredited 
Junior College and High School 
for Girls with National Patronage 
oo « SR WEAR... 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 


























ACADEMY een 
OF SAINT JOSEPH Elementary end High High 


BRENTWOOD. LONG ISLAND ‘Ste University 
NEW YORK jy ey ON 

mental Music, Com- 

mercial Subjects; Exten- 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
Address: Directress 


sive Grounds; Athletics; 
Horseback Riding; Out- 
door Skating Rink. 











READY IN JUNE! The Greatest Book Bargain 


ever made available to Catholic booklovers 


THE BASIC WRITINGS OF 5 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS . 


EDITED BY ANTON C. PEGIS 


The Basic Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas includes the Summa 
Theologica and Summa contra Gentiles. Edited by Anton C. 
Pegis, Professor of Philosophy at Fordham University, it is 
being published in two volumes of ever 2600 pages, in a revised 
translation, with Introduction, Notes and Index. 

Formerly available only: in a 28-volume edition costing over $80 





THE NEWMAN BOOK SHOP, WESTMINSTER, MD. 


Kindly enter my order for sets of The Basic 
Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas at $6 the set to be sent me 
as soon as published in June. 


Name 
Address 


City & x. cnacrrass a bh 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount Saint Vincent - on - Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, Pedagogy 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Campus bordering Hudson River 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
Warre ror BULLETIN A 
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GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


| WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
| Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 

| FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library, science, fine arts. 
j Unusually beautiful location. Extensive camp 

| Forty minutes from New York. 
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College of New Rochelle 


Conducted by the Ursuline oie 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 






Accredited by the Pe of American Universities 











WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 


























MARYMOUNT ee TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON 






rected fleld trips in all. depts. _—_. Special wy course. 

EXTENSIONS: 1027 Fifth Ave., N. Paris Address meeppters. 
MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY ScHooLs: Wilson Park, Tarrytown, N. 
Fifth Avenue and 84th Stroet, New York City. Address: Reverend Mother 
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A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on the approved list 
of the Association of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 
Commerce, home economics, pre-medical, medical technology, teacher 
training, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 
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COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Educa- 
tion of Women Conducted by the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGIS 





















ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of Seams Conducted by 
Religious of the Holy Child Jesus. Incorporated under the law of the 
State of Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts and 
Sciences. Resident and non-resident students. 11 miles from Phila- 










delphia Main Line P.R.R. Fully Accredited. Telephone Bryn Mawr 14. 
ADDRESS: The REGISTRAR 
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DUNBARTON COLLEGE OF HOLY CROSS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully Accredited. 
Conducted by The Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Address: Registrar, 2935 Upton St., Northwest 





























The GEMS OF PRAYER 
$1.50, $2.50, $3.50. 
eta for the Catholic 
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FILMS 


THE SULLIVANS. This homely tale of family life, shot 
through with an unforgettable, glowing kind of patrio- 
tism and valor, is a natural for both laughter and tears. 
Though the climactic moments of the piece have their 
being in the current conflict, this is not a war picture. 
Here is the life story of the five brothers who died to- 
gether on the U.S.S. Juneau in action in the Solomons. 
Opening with the launching of the Navy’s battleship 
U.S.8. Sullivans, by means of flashbacks the film recon- 
structs the early years of the Sullivan children, those 
common, nostalgic experiences that unite a family. 
Loyalty and an amazing will to stick together charac- 
terizes this group from the start and, while bickerings 
are not lacking, they never spoil the youths’ associa- 
tions. The joys and sorrows of adolescence and man- 
hood follow along in the human drama, until at last 
the five sons enlist in the Navy and win assignments on 
the same ship. Only in the final sequences, when whole- 
sale tragedy strikes the Sullivan home, will the picture 
bring tears to some eyes, but even here, the wonderful 
faith and resignation of the courageous Catholic parents 
tempers the pathetic material. A large cast, composed 
of many screen newcomers, does a convincing and capa- 
ble job. Thomas Mitchell is outstanding as the father 
of the brave brood, while Selena Royle is a sensitive, 
lovable mother. The five small boys, and later the 
grown-ups who portray the Sullivans, are all amazingly 
natural. Young and older audiences will be inspired by 
this true-to-life chronicle of an average American family 
who turned out to have all the stuff of which heroes 
are made. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY. If Thornton Wilder’s 
Pulitzer Prize novel left you with a feeling of wonder- 
ment, as it did so many readers, the picture is guaran- 
teed to produce another question mark in your mind. 
First of all, let me report that the story has been sub- 
stantially changed and the picture is in no sense so 
forceful or impressive as was the book. In fact, the film 
aims for artistic and dramatic power that it never 
achieves, and as a result it is no more than passable 
diversion. Seeking a solution to a question that is never 
answered, why five oddly assorted persons were on the 
bridge and went to their death when the Bridge of 
San Luis Rey shattered and fell, the tale follows the 
efforts of Brother Juniper to ferret out the truth about 
each of the five. The stories are intricately entwined with 
the history of Michaela, a famous, then increasingly 
notorious, Peruvian actress, and are principally con- 
cerned with a selfish Marquesa and twin brothers, one 
of whom loves while the other hates the artist. Lynn 
Bari gives a colorless performance as the heroine, with 
Akim Tamiroff outstanding as her tutor and sponsor. 
Francis Lederer has the dual role, and Nazimova is the 
scheming old woman. Adults will be mildly entertained 
by this offering, wishing that a maze of trivialities had 
not muddled up the deeper significance of the interlac- 
ing stories. (United Artists) 


PHANTOM LADY. Despite unpretentious trappings, this 
melodrama will have murder mystery enthusiasts grip- 
ping the arms of their cinema chairs. It is one of those 
psychological torturers where the fact that the murderer 
is known to the audience does not lift the suspense one 
iota. Watching the paranoic villain menace the heroine 
as she seeks to unravel the mysterious death of her 
friend’s wife provides a hair-raising time on celluloid. 
Franchot Tone, Ella Raines and Alan Curtis have the 
leading roles. This is recommended to mature mystery 
lovers. (Universal) Mary SHERIDAN 

















PARADE 








A YOUNG father is sitting in his home, reading the 
evening newspaper when out of the corner of his eye he 
notices his one-year-old baby boy about to throw his 
electric razor on the floor. He retrieves the razor just in 
time to save its delicate head from being smashed on 
the hardwood floor. . . . If we first imagine the baby 
capable of coherent speech, we can then imagine the 
following conversation taking place. 

Father: Son, do not throw my electric razor on the floor. 
Baby: Why not? There’s nothing in the instructions 
about not throwing it around. 

Father: It’s obvious. The instructions are, so to speak, 
written in the very construction of the thing. 

Baby: I don’t see eye-to-eye with you on that. 

Father: The slightest examination of this fragile head 
makes it clear the electric razor cannot stand up under 
such treatment. It’s not made for that. It’s made for 
another purpose. Throwing it on the floor defeats the 
very purpose for which it is made. 

Baby: Father, you are entitled to your opinion. But why 
should I be inhibited by a peculiar taboo of yours? 
Father: It’s no taboo. Reason shows that such activity 
violates the very nature of the electric razor and frus- 
trates its natural function. 

Baby: That was the view some time ago, I admit. But 
not now. We babies today are casting off the old inhibi- 
tions. Lots of babies today are throwing electric razors 
around and doing a lot of other things which were 
frowned on in a less enlightened era when education 
was not so universal as it is today. I heard a baby 
friend of mine refer to you as a reactionary, an obscur- 
antist. He said no man or group can stay human prog- 
ress and that the human race is marching forward ever. 
Father: Bosh, it’s often marching backwards. 

Baby: Mores are relative. What’s wrong in one era is 
OK in another. Folkways, social behavior patterns 
change. Ideologies thrust on and on. You can’t stop 
them. 

Father: Maybe not. But I can stop you. If I catch you 
applying your ideology to my electric razor I'll revert 
to a social-behavior pattern, now widely in disuse, and 
apply something vigorously to your rear end. That may 
bring you to your senses. 


There are in the world today numerous adults, many 
with high-sounding titles, whose attitude toward the 
natural (moral) law is the same as that of the baby 
toward the razor. .. . They employ the same arguments 
used by the baby. .. . But they have no papa to spank 
them and are thus not impeded in the dissemination of 
their moral idiocy. . . . The natural (moral) law is 
merely reason revealing about the human being what 
reason revealed about the electric razor to the father in 
the drama above—to wit, the use that will perfect hu- 
man nature and the misuse that will ruin it... . The 
Maker of man has embedded in the human intellect 
instructions telling how his creation, Man, is to be used. 
. . These embedded instructions constitute the natural 
law. . . . Man’s perfection and happiness are achieved 
by following this natural law. Violation of it brings man, 
sooner or later, to misery and ruin. . . . One of the things 
this natural law says is: man must ‘not practise birth 
control. . . . The Catholic Church did not make this law. 
ese The ‘Catholic Church is just reporting objectively 
what the law is. . . . It is interesting to note that the 
birth-control people never use the name given this prac- 
tice by George Bernard Shaw. . . . That name takes all 
the camouflage away from this unnatural vice and re- 
veals it in all its moral hideousness. . .. When promoters 
cannot use the real name for the thing they are pro- 
moting, there is something radically wrong with the 
picture. JoHN A. TooMEY 


~——SIENA HEICHTS——, 
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Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Commercial Education; Teacher Train- 
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SOLDIERS AND DOGMA 


Eprror: Chaplain Garrenton’s remarks (Soldiers and 
Dogma, America, January 29, 1944) regarding “dedog- 
matized” religion in the armed forces seem to be borne 
out by my own experience. The heresy has unfortunately 
penetrated even Catholic ranks. I have discussed the 
matter with several dozen Catholic servicemen. With- 
out exception they have expressed the view that “it 
doesn’t matter what religion you belong to—everyone 
worships the same God.” 

If the attitude I have encountered be typical, the 
assumption popular among Catholics—that a virile Ca- 
tholicism pervades the Services—would appear to be one 
not merely of naiveté, but of baseless complacency. 

Starboard, Me. S. 2/c C. T. McCarrrey, JR., 

U.S.C.G. (R.) 


OPENING FOR CATHOLIC ACTION 


Epitror: The other evening I had an hour on my hands 
before a lecture, and to fill in the time I went to see the 
Savage Collection, named after the generous gentleman 
who bought $35,000 worth of stereopticon slides and 
presented them to the Public Library to be used in 
schools, lodges and other places in the city of Chicago. 

I called for a set of slides on the Counter-Reforma- 
tion. The librarian, who happened to be a Catholic, said 
they had none. There were two on “Martin Luther and 
His Times” and “The Reformation,” which naturally I 
rejected. I asked myself why some Jesuit could not 
assemble pictures of the work of Saint Peter Canisius 
in his counter-offensive against Luther; of Saint Francis 
de Sales’ effective labors against John Calvin in Geneva; 
of the German Catholic Bishop whose preaching earned 
him the name “Hammer of Heretics”; of the various 
Counter-Reformation Popes along with the Council of 
Trent; and make them into lantern-slides under the 
general title “Counter-Reformation.” 

I really think some powerful Catholic society would 
gladly finance this form of Catholic action if such a 
stereopticon set were under consideration. Of course, 
this matter would have to await the return of peace so 
as to get pictures from Germany. 


Chicago, Ill. LEVERING GARESCHE 


PHILOSOPHY FOR V-12'S 


Eprtor: For the second time since the activation of the 
Navy’s college program, your staff has publicized and 
denounced (February 19, 1944) the anti-religious teach- 
ing in some courses in some V-12 Units. Now it is gen- 
erally conceded that the V-12 program has meant the 
continuation of some of our Catholic colleges which 
otherwise would have been casualties of the war effort. 
Because I am aware of the unusual opportunities for 
good that have been made possible through the Navy’s 
educational plan, I am at a loss to justify the purpose of 
your editorializing and am filled with misgivings when 
I imagine the effect of the articles on your general 
readers. 

Is the purpose of your stories merely to condemn the 
anti-religious teaching? Is it to reach the administrators 
and professors at the colleges concerned? Is it to inform 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel? Is it to warn parents 
and sons of possible dangers in the V-12 program? Is it 
to champion the cause of protesting transfer students 
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who have been sent from Catholic colleges to non-Cath- 
olic institutions? Surely any or all of these purposes, 
except the first one, could have been better achieved by 
means other than use of the press. 

While attaining your purpose, may not your publicity 
create a wrong impression about the V-12 program? Do 
your readers at large know that the Navy has kept the 
enrolment at Catholic colleges, at least some of them, 
fifty-per-cent Catholic? Do they know that the Navy is 
permitting our institutions to maintain their traditional 
atmosphere of Catholicism—prayers in the classrooms, 
religious works of art even on the quarterdecks, instruc- 
tion by priests and Brothers? Do they know that the 
trainees and the ship’s company, non-Catholic as well as 
Catholic, are encouraged to attend exceptional cere- 
monies, such as the investiture of a Monsignor? Do your 
readers know that many non-Catholics elect Catholic 
courses in philosophy, if for no other reason than the 
lack of alternatives when they are obliged to bring their 
total hours of academic work to the minimum required 
by the Navy? This reason is perhaps the one that “pres- 
sured” the students whom your writers champion into 
the courses they are taking. 


St. Mary’s College 
Winona, Minn. 


[America (Sept. 25, 1943; Feb. 19, 1944) was concerned 
to find that our youth in training to fight, and perhaps 
to die, for American democratic ideals, were being in- 
doctrinated with a philosophy which undermines those 
ideals. Eprrors] 


BroTHer I. LEo 


PEACE AND INDUSTRY 


Eprror: Mr. Richard Mulcahy, S.J., did a good piece of 
work in The Lessons for Peace in a Wartime Economy. 
I liked it particularly for raising the problem of our 
debt. Too many starry-eyed people forget that 

. . . those governing the State ought primarily to 

devote themselves to the service of individual groups 

and of the commonwealth, and through the entire 
scheme of laws and institutions to cause both public 
and individual well-being to develop spontaneously 
out of the very structure and administration of the 

State. (Quadragesimo Anno) 

Our war prosperity is anything but spontaneous. It is 
a result of that much vilified “pump-priming” which 
cannot go on forever. The social problem cannot be 
solved with sentimentalism and check-writing. 

It is also very practical to admit, as Mr. Mulcahy 
does, that “business is still producing for profit.” Isn’t it 
queer that any one should find it necessary to say so? 

There is only one small point of disagreement. Will 
some kind of taxation policy “enable the American peo- 
ple to buy what they produce”? It will help. But efforts 
at redistribution, no matter how valiant, will never 
catch up with a very poor distribution. Taxation does 
not cure evils. When it is used for social purposes, it is 
merely a post factum palliative with hardly any solid 
and permanent effects. 

We should keep our attention focused stubbornly on 
“Industrial Councils.” Let’s not suggest them. Pius XI 
has said quite plainly that 

. .. the mutual work of justice and charity cannot 

affect economic and social relations unless . . . fed- 

erated associations . . . set up something like the 


“guilds” (Divini Redemptoris). 
In other words, unless we set up “Industrial Councils,” 











justice and charity cannot permeate society. The result 
must be ruin for that society. 
We have made it clear [in Quadragesimo Anno] 
... that human society can be saved from appalling 
ruin . . . only when the economic and social orders 
are penetrated with the principles of social justice 
and Christian charity (Divini Redemptoris). 
‘The Popes have given us the lead. Catholics should be 
eager to follow. 


West Baden, Ind. R. JANCAUSKIs, S.J. 


NATURAL SOCIETY OF NATIONS 


Eprror: I read with satisfaction Mr. R. W. Mulligan’s 
article on Francis Suarez and Statism (Issue of Febru- 
ary 19), for therein is brought to mind once again, not 
only the futility of our realizing the ideal implied in any 
isolationist thesis, but also the sterility of such an ideal. 

George Washington’s dream of no foreign entangle- 
ments faded away with our forced entry into the first 
World War. Its demise has been confirmed by the pass- 
ing years. 

Over the centuries, men like Saint Augustine, Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, Vittoria and Suarez have consistently 

ed a soul-filling philosophy of internationalism, 

which, in its essential points, teaches that nations are 
members of a world brotherhood of states. This philoso- 
phy has unfortunately been overshadowed by the more 
blatant, body-satisfying theories of the Hobbesian-Hege- 
lian school that continually spouts about the absolute, 
self-sufficient state. But the emptiness of the latter con- 
cepts has been clearly revealed by the first world con- 
flict and its present horrendous successor, with the re- 
sult that today more and more nations are thinking, as 
they must, in terms of internationalism. The League of 
Nations, the World Court, the disarmament conferences, 
the Teheran conference and the Atlantic Charter are 
but a few examples of this late realization by states of 
their true place in the universal scheme of things. 

World situations have undergone a vast change. The 
old considerations governing foreign policy have been 
cast into the proverbial cocked hat by irresistible cir- 
cumstances. It is a pity that men should have forcibly 
knocked into their heads what natural law has always 
urged within their hearts. Natural law will ultimately 
have its way. Unless he is prepared to live perpetually 
by the sword, man must realize that natural law, with 
all its implications, is the only basis upon which can be 
built a sound world body-politic. In natural law alone is 
contained the restorative that will bring peace and san- 
ity to our convulsed world. 


New York, N. Y. Louis A. CRISANO 





COURT AND CONSTITUTION 


Eprror: I concur with the opinion expressed by Mr. J. A. 
Budinger in his letter appearing in America, February 5. 
In the same issue the editorial on the Soldiers’ Vote Bill 
sustained his position. The Greene-Lucas Bill is a clear 
violation of the Constitution of the United States and 
the passage of such an act, from a constitutional point 
of view, creates a very bad precedent. As to the position 
of the Supreme Court since 1937, most Americans would 
much prefer to receive their constitutional interpreta- 
tions from the Marshalls, the Storeys and the Whites 
rather than the present personnel of this tribunal. 


Chicago, Ill. James W. O’HarA 


(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of writers. Though the Editor publishes them, he 
may or may not agree with them; just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor be- 
lieves that letters should be limited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, merely tolerates lengthy ones.) 
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THIS WAR IS THE PAS . 
by Caryll Houselander 
“It is still the outstanding spiritual = on 
the war.”"—The Queen’s Work 


CONFESSIONS OF 


ST. AUGUSTINE 
translated by F. J. Sheed $3.00 
This classic autobiography of a very human 


saint is part of our Catholic heritage. The 
new translation makes it easy reading for all. 


DAMIEN THE LEPER 

by John Farrow $2.75 
Ever since its publication in 1937 this book 
has been a favourite with Catholic readers. 
The story of Father Damien of Molokai 
vividly told by a man who first heard of him 
as a legend among the natives of the South 
Sea Islands. 
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THE WORD 





CHRIST'S life, the Lenten Gospels teach us, is the pat- 
tern and model of every Christian life. In a greater or 
less degree, the pattern of His life will run through all 
our lives. In last Monday’s Gospel (the Monday of the 
first week of Lent) Christ went so far as to identify 
Himself with the hungry, the naked, the sick, the home- 
less, the imprisoned, with all of us: “As long as you did 
it to one of these, my least brethren, you did it to me” 
(Matt. 25:40). 

A few days later, in Wednesday’s Mass, Christ en- 
larged on this identifying of Himself with us: “Who is 
my mother and who are my brothers? And stretching 
forth His hand toward His disciples, He said: Behold 
my mother and my brothers. For whoever does the will 
of My Father in heaven, he is my brother and my sister 
and my mother” (Matt. 12:49-50). Because we are 
brothers and sisters of Christ, members of the family of 
Christ, because we are identified with Christ, there must 
be in us a family resemblance, there must be in our 
living a likeness to the living of Christ. 

One thing, however, often holds us back from wanting 
this pattern of the life of Christ in our own lives, a fear 
of what it means, a fear of the hard things and the self- 
denial and the suffering. 

Perhaps there is a tendency to exaggerate the hard, 
suffering pattern of the life of Christ. If so, the Gospel 
of the second Sunday of Lent may serve as a reminder 
that Christ’s life was not all a suffering, sad, sorrowful 
life. It had its moments of intense suffering. It had years 
of exhausting work, but it had also its years of quiet, 
calm joy, and even its moments of ecstatic joy. 

The whole life of Christ possessed a quality of serenity 
and joy. He did not need the high moments of great 
joy, but we need them, in His life and in our own. He 
was living His life for us. He went through temptation 
because we must be tempted. He spent most of His life 
in the quiet, happy, peaceful home environment of Naz- 
areth, because we too must spend most of our lives in 
the quiet monotony of our own Nazareths. In those 
years He had to teach us the home virtues: courtesy, 
contentment, love, unselfishness, cooperation, the impor- 
tance of little things. These little things are important 
for good and for evil. Christ simply had to teach us that 
we must find our joy in the little things of daily life. 

Still, the human spirit needs moments of high inspira- 
tion, needs high hope and peaks of joy even to maintain 
the normal joy of living. We complain so easily. We 
grow so weary of monotony that Christ offers us the 
Transfiguration, not only as an antidote to the intense 
suffering of the Calvary periods of our life, but also to 
the less intense wear and tear of our daily grind. 

He made the Transfiguration something that the 
Apostles should remember. He wanted them to remem- 
ber it and live in that memory in moments that other- 
wise might be heavy with despair. He wants us to re- 
member it, but He wants us also to have our own little 
transfigurations, joyful with a joy so intense that it 
will linger through suffering and monotony. 

First Communion day is such a transfiguration. So is 
the day of Baptism. So is the wedding day for married 
people, and the Vow day for religious and the day of 
ordination and first Mass for a priest. Christ wants all 
such days beautiful with the beauty of His transfigura- 
tion. He wants them to be a lasting memory. He wants 
them renewed year by year in anniversary celebrations 
and family feasts. He wants those moments of intense 
joy to linger with us as a deep melody running through 
all the dreary days, all the hard, suffering days of our 
lives. He wants the joy of those days to be a light of 
hope winking at us always, giving us courage to go on 
to the unimaginable joy of which the most intense 
earthly joy is only a faint promise. J. P. D. 
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ST. THEODORE 
CANTE RBURY 


WILLIAM SI sane: D.D. 
$2.00 


Most American Catholics are interested in ac- 
counts of the early development of the Church 
in England. To that category belongs the life of 

St. Theodore, a native of Tarsus, a Benedictine monk, who became 
archbishop of Canterbury in the year 688. 

This scholarly biography relies on the evidence of early primary 
sources, such as Venerable Bede, who was born eighteen years before 
the death of St. Theodore. Thus it has the merit of being critically 
reliable. 


Incidental to the narrative of the saint’s life, is the setting in which it 





was passed. The wars of petty kings, the penances for certain classes of 
sins, a prolonged conflict with St. Wilfrid that had to be settled by 
Rome, and many other circumstances of life in those days have their 
place in the activities of St. Theodore. 


Anyone interested in the development of the Christian religion in 
Great Britain will welcome the Life of St. Theodore of Canterbury 
which Dr. William Reany has now brought out. This book, the fruit 
of much toil and labor, is the first complete work which has been 
written on the great organizer of the Church in England. 


The coming of this wonderful man to Great Britain was indeed a 
coming into what was a golden age. Kings were brave warriors as well 
as staunch Christians, and such as wished to become instructed in 
sacred letters easily found learned masters, especially in ecclesiastical 
chant. 


St. Theodore died in 690 at the age of eighty-eight, but the impression 
he left on the Church of England is beyond description. The learned 


author has, we are glad to say, done justice to his hero, while presenting 
to his English readers a model of that staunch faith which helped to 
make England a great and powerful country. 
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